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[HE visitor to the Great Lakes who strolls 
along the riverside of Belle Isle, near Detroit, 
may see, almost any time, some part of the 
grand parade of the lake ships. 

The shingling and crunching contact of the 
first steamer’s bow is hardly heard in the ice of 
the Strait of Mackinac in April before the early 
starters of this parade are under way from 
Chicago with the first loads of grain in the new 
season. While these cargoes are being stored in 
the Buffalo elevators, the answering crack of the 
frosty covering of the St. Mary’s River proclaims 
that navigation is open from Duluth, and the 
gates of the great locks at the “‘ Soo ” swing wide 
to admit the spring ships from Lake Superior. 

The ice cakes are still lazily floating and 
lingering in the Detroit River, although the 
warm breath of early May is on them, while 
the bulk of the procession is forming and fall- 
ing into line all along the triangular course of 
fresh water between Duluth, Chicago, and 
Buffalo, each ship placing itself according to 
its speed and time of departure. 

By the middle of May the excitement of the 
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opening season is felt in full, and all through 
the spring, summer, fall, and early winter an 
observer on Belle Isle could view some passing 
ship every few minutes of the day. 

Numerous statistics have been printed from 
time to time to prove that the traffic passing by 
this point is the greatest inland commerce in 
the world. And in 
ships, may be seen almost every variety of craft 


this ceaseless stream of 


used in commerce. 

Many of the readers of St, NicHOLAs live in 
the towns and cities of the Great Lakes, and 
no doubt many of them know something of the 
vast shipping voyaging back and forth during 
the navigation season; but it is safe to assume 
that some interesting facts are yet to be told, 
and it would be well for American young folk 
to get the idea firmly fixed in their minds that 
the commercial supremacy of America is largely 
due to the aid of these great fresh-water seas, 
over whose are carried the nation’s 
corn and flour, its copper and iron ores, its 
lumber and salt, and the coal for the great 
is estimated that 


courses 


Northwestern country. It 
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the freight tonnage passing Detroit in 1897 
amounted to over thirty-five million tons. 

The portion of this amount passing the canal 
at Sault St. Marie, which is open only to lake 
shipping, is greater than the tonnage passing 
through the Suez Canal, open to the ports of 
the world the year round, while the American 
locks pass ships but about eight months out of 
the twelve. 

But it is not the main purpose of this story 
to deal with the ships that float or the ton- 
nage that is carried over this magnificent reach 
of waterways, whose shore-lines contain over 
half the fresh water of the earth, but rather to 
tell of a small, yacht-like white steamer that 
dances over the swells of the Detroit River to 
meet and exchange messages and salutes with 
every one of the passing ships—a little midget 
servant to this enormous commerce. Without 
this tiny steamer the lake commerce would be as 
helpless as we of the cities and towns ashore 
would be without the postman and the post- 
office. From Kalamazoo and Yokohama, from 
Australia and Sweden, from all over America, 
and from the uttermost parts of the earth, come 
the messages that this little boat delivers to 
her big-ship friends as they speed up and down 
past Detroit and Belle Isle, to the mines of 
Lake Superior and the elevators of Duluth and 
Chicago, and back again to Cleveland and 
Buffalo and the other distributing points of 
Lake Erie. 

The tremendous advance in shipping facili- 
ties on the Great Lakes in recent years has 
been due to tireless American enterprise, fos- 
tered by generous appropriations by the gov- 
ernment in aids to navigation; so when the 
need of this little messenger presented it- 
self, the Washington authorities were not slow 
in making the experiment leading to its adop- 
tion. 

This method of handling 
mail is the only one of its kind in existence, 
and the idea of a floating post-office that suc- 
cessfully delivers and receives mail to and 
from ships at full speed is only another illus- 
tration of the wonders and far-reaching benefits 


United States 


of our wide-awake postal system. 
Although Detroit is a very busy port, yet 
very few through steamers stop there, by far 
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the larger number of ships sailing past Cirect 
to upper and lower lake cities, making of De. 
troit River a connecting channel that might be 
called the natural gateway of the commerce of 
the Lakes, as all its vast shipping must pass 
through this river in going from loading to 
unloading dock. For this reason this m 
postal service was made a branch of the 
troit post-office, because it was decided the 
steamer could from there find easiest access to 
the passing vessels. 

Long before ships could exchange postal 
matter and telegrams “on the fly,” it became 
necessary to work revolutions in loading and 
unloading cargoes, and to light channels (hith- 
erto dangerous enough in daytime) so that 
they could be run at night, that not a minute 
should be lost, going or coming, night or 
day. 

The books of the United States Treasury 
Department in Washington now contain the 
names of nearly four thousand ships that con- 
stitute this Great Lakes marine. The fresh- 
water sailors to whom this fleet is intrusted 
would, in numbers, make the population of a 
large city. They are, therefore, fairly entitled 
to some means of communication with their 
homes and families in the States bordering the 
Lakes, and with friends far away, and the little 
white steamer performs this service as perfectly 
as can be desired. 

Before the establishment of this delivery it 
was difficult to send letters to any one aboard 
ship, although Niagara’s wall confined the 
movement of vessels to the Great Lakes, and 
their voyages back and forth were past the 
shores of eight States, with a population of 
twenty-six millions, and their ports of call in- 
cluded six cities of over one hundred thousand 
population each. This may seem strange, but 
it is easily explained by the fact that the greater 
number of lake steamers “ run wild ’—that is, 
they depend on their owners and agents mak- 
ing profitable charters for them from trip to 
trip. 

The crew of a 
where to have a letter sent before the Detroit 


“wild ” steamer seldom knew 


service began, for it often happened that a ship 
would come down with ore from Duluth, billed 
to Cleveland, and as she passed Detroit a tele- 
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phic order would change her destination to 

7 dock in Ashtabula or Lorain. 

So the letters sent to Cleveland to meet her 
| finally reach the dead-letter office, in 
anv with hundreds of others, and it was 
.ccumulation of mail coming from the 
s of the lake district that prompted the ex- 

| ents leading to the adoption of a marine 
post-office during the summer of 1895. 

During the first month only ninety letters 
were delivered to passing ships; but at the close 
of navigation in that year the mail delivery 
amounted to five hundred pieces of matter a 


dav. In 1899 the amount of mail delivered to 
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passing ships exceeded one thousand pieces a 
day, and it is now even greater. 

The revenue to the government from this 
marine service is greater than the appropriation 
necessary to carry it on. Very few branches of 
The 
skippers of lake ships are in close touch with 
the Weather Bureau also, through this office, and 


the postal service can say as much. 


weather reports, or special storm warnings, may 
be daily placed on board the passing vessels. 

The assistance given the lake navigators is 
further shown by the issuance, through the 
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mail, to each captain, on the first day of every 
month, by the Weather Bureau, of a paper 
showing weather conditions for that month 
during twenty years, from which a fair guess 
can be made of the weather for that month 


As the down-bound ships swing around the 
lower curving corner of Belle Isle Park, and 
the of 
come into view, every one on board, from the 


miles and miles Detroit’s water-front 


officers on the bridge down to the humblest 
that off that 


shore-line to the right, or else hidden by the 


deck-hand, knows away down 


busy shipping, is the little white mail-boat, that 


THE GRAND PARADE OF LAKE COMMERCE. 


will come leaping and dancing out to meet 
them, blowing her signal of one long, one short, 
followed by another long whistle, which, inter- 


preted, means, ‘‘ We have letters for you.”” The 


approaching ship answers the salute with a sat- 


isfied growl from her big bass whistle, the mail 
is soon exchanged, and, streaming a long trail of 
smoke behind her, the big ship is soon again 
full speed ahead down the river. 

If the day is a busy one, and many vessels 
are passing up and down, the mail-boat stays 


on the river, and goes to each vessel in turn as 
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it passes; but oftentimes the river is crowded 
with steamers and tows that have become 
bunched here, and must keep moving to get 
It is a time like this, when boats 


steerageway. 
are going each way, that calls for daring ex- 


hibitions of coolness and judgment, for United 
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States mail must not be delayed, and the mail- 
boat must now and then be jumped over a tow- 
line and speeded across the roaring bows of some 
fast-going steamer, only to shake herself clear 
of the wet that comes aboard from the bow 
wave, and, circling alongside some vessel anx- 
ious for the bundle, to toss it on the deck and 
be off to the next one. 

It is by no means an easy task to deliver mail 
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May, 


to and receive it from ships at full speed, 
the emergencies that arise bring out wond« 
exhibitions of ‘“ seamanship” at times. 

In the first experiments of this service it 
found that some means must be devised t 
the work at full speed, as ships had not | 

accustomed to slow 
at this point. At 


a swift yacht was pro- 


rful 


posed, torun alongside 
while the exchange was 
being made; but this 
was soon found to be 
dangerous, as the suc- 
tion between the boats 
would draw them to- 
gether with a bump 
equal to a collision. 
After trying various 
methods, it was finally 
decided to 
three carriers to 
the work in eight-hour 
shifts, and to furnish 
with a 


employ 


do 


them 
stout,clinker-built row- 
boat, fitted with strong, 
light lines of about 
eighty feet in length 
attached to the stem, 
the line to be coiled in 
the bow, and its end 


small, 





thrown to the passing 
ship to be made fast, 
while the remainder of 
the eighty feet leaped 
out of the bow to fetch 
up and drag the row- 
boat and carrier along- 





side to exchange the 
mail. This might be 
easy for a boatman to do, but the prospect of 
a steamer’s big black bow looming over him, 
coming full speed, and pushing a wall of foam- 
ing water fifty feet across right at him and his 
little cockle-shell, would make the ordinary 
carrier used to shore-work faint away, and 
even forget that he knew how to swim. Pos- 
sibly, after the first few attempts, he might 
gather courage enough to get within hailing 
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at the dock, however: 
only a few minutes, now 
and then, to receive the 
bundles of letters, rolls, 
and papers, and to start 
on their way the simi- 
lar letters and parcels 
that have been taken 
off the passing ships. 
Hardly has the re 
versing-propeller swung 
her alongside, and the 
light line been looped 
over a peg in the wharf 
with its two ends in a 
half-hitch on the bitts 
aboard, made ready for 
instant slipping, when 
a wiry-looking carrier, 
clothed in gray, emerges 
from the low cabin, and 
RIDING THE BOW WAVE BEFORE MAKING FAST. stepping lightly from 
the pipe railing aboard 


distance of the steamers, but this would be de- to the dock, remarks: “It is three o’clock. I 


laying the United States mail; so three prac- think I will see what there is upstairs.” He 


tical boatmen, accustomed to river work, were walks rapidly to an outside stairway near by 
put through the civil-service 

examination, and it was ar- 

ranged that the little white 

steamer was to tow them out 

to the passing ships, and 

make their deliveries sure 

under all conditions and in 

all kinds of weather. 

Thus the little white steamer 
is the floating post-office, and 
the men in the small boat 
towing behind are the carri- 
ers who handle the mail of 
the passing fleet. Now and 
then comes a lull in the busi- 
ness of the stream, and the 
little steamer returns to her 
berth at one of the city docks 
some few hundred feet above 
the Woodland Avenue land- 
ing of the ferries connecting 
the King’s Dominion with 
the United States at this place. 
It does not spend much time DELIVERY OF THE MAIL IN A BUCKET 
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leading up to a windowed balcony overlooking 
and commanding a view of the river as far as 


one can see in either direction. 


: 
AFTER A NIGHT DELIVERY 


cony windows is the marine branch of the main 
post-office, in charge of two clerks, who look 
after the handling of the nine collections and 
deliveries from the main office each day. Here 
the mail is handled in the ordinary way, except 
that no letters are received unless they are in- 
On the back of each 
letter the name of the vessel for which it is 
intended is marked in large letters, so that the 


tended for some ship. 


carrier who delivers it on the river may lose no 
time in deciphering a blind address. 

The mail-boat comes in from the river as 
often as possible, in order that the mail may be 
placed aboard of her. <A few minutes after the 
carrier’s disappearance through the balcony 
door, another figure (the captain of this inter- 


esting boat) steps out of the wheel-house, and 
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Inside these bal- 
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adjusting a pair of marine glasses to his eyes, 
looks intently for a moment toward the dis. 
tance up the river, where the down-bound ships 


oe 


—— SE Prd 


CARRIER PICKING UP HIS LINE. 


first come into view around Belle Isle. Stand- 
ing out sharp and clear is a large steamer with 
four masts and a red band around her black 
smoke-stack. The 
clear above the black hull, and she pushes a 


white deck-houses show 
billow of water in front as she comes at full 
speed, sweeping rapidly past a slower steamer 
barges. Behind, in the distance, 
through the thin fringe of trees, 


towing three 
just showing 
can be made out the gleam, in the sunlight, of 
the bright 
steamer, one rapidly following the first. 


work forward of another lone 
‘Turn- 
ing about, and with a hurried glance at a patch 
of smoke still farther down the river, the ob- 
server places the glasses in their rack, and 
quickly sounds a short, sharp whistle, the sound 


of which brings the carrier to the balcony door. 
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‘Hurry up, Yates!” 
Here is the ‘Tuscarora’ coming down, with 


other big fellow right after her, and a tow 
| Get the last delivery, and hustle 


31Ges5. 


yard, for there is another tow coming w#/, 
1, I think, a single steamer behind them.” 

Before the captain can say all this, however, 
carrier rushes hurriedly down the stairs, 


lopes and rolls of tightly wound paper pro- 


de 


Leaping aboard, he soon after steps into the 


the envelopes and rolls 
of paper he has brought 
with him into a canvas- 
covered box, divided 
into pigeonholes, that 
fits nicely into the for- 
ward part of his boat. 
\nother such box placed 
in the after end, just 
leaves room enough in 
the center for a seat 
where he can handle the 
oars that now hang idly 
in their rowlocks. 

In the little white 
steamer there must be 
some feeling of great 
dignity and importance 
born of long and con- 
stant government ser- 
vice and attention to 
the wants of this grand 
parade of ships. Ap- 
parently she knows 
every one by sight, and 
can call their names as 
soon as they come into 
view in the distance. 
Certainly there is a 
tremble of excitement 
ll through her fifty feet 
of length as the first few 
turns of her propeller 
send her circling away 
from the dock again. 
Giving herself a good 


shake and toss of her 


fellow behind the Tuscarora 
‘City of Bangor,’ ” 


‘ying a leather pouch from which long en- from the wheel-house to the carrier, who is now 


critical moment comes. 


wboat towing behind, and proceeds to place 


bow while crossing the lumpy wake of a pon- 
derous car-ferry boat, she runs straight for the 
middle of the river, knowing well that she will 
soon be laying her clean white sides close 


the black and dirty sides of one of het 


Is 


sings out the captain ag 


arranging his lines in careful coils in the bow 
of his boat, so that they will run free when the 


“The City of Bangor and Tuscarora locked 


i: ee 
* 


é 
bop. «5. 
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FOR A WHITE FLYER. 
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The carrier answers : 
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through the Soo together yesterday morning, 
according to this morning’s paper, and they are 
sticking right together all the way down.” 

“Do you think you can get them both, and 
the tow, before these fellows coming up get 
here?” 

“Yes, I believe so,” the carrier replies. ‘ Bet- 
ter head down a little, and keep close to me, so 
as to pick me up quick after I get through with 
the Tuscarora.” 

A spoke or two of her steering-wheel to port 
heads the mail-boat downstream and just a 
comfortable distance to one side, and parallel 
with the path of the oncoming ship, now close 
by and foaming grandly toward her. In re- 
sponse to three strokes on the engine-room gong, 
the engine of the mail-boat is turning over very 
slowly now; but the hand of the engineer is on 
the throttle, ready for the jingling signal that 
will come within half a minute to “let her out” 
for a race with the rushing steamer for the short 
time that the carrier is alongside. Letting go 
the short line binding him to the mail-boat, the 
carrier gives a few quick pulls on his oars, 
placing his boat square under the bows of the 
approaching ship coming at full speed, whose 
high black sides loom over him with awful 
meaning for an instant. With beautiful pre- 
cision a dexterous twist of his oars places his 
boat just right as the huge steel hull and the 
great roaring billow of water in front of it 
crash down on him. The water splashes 
into his boat and lifts it high on the foaming 
crest, and then the boat sinks down and out of 
sight behind the wave, only to appear again in 
a moment close to the flying side of the 
steamer. ‘The carrier is standing erect in his 
boat, with about twenty feet of his bow-line 
grasped in his right hand. A strong upward 
swing lands the rope on the steamer’s deck. 
Plenty of willing hands are waiting to make it 
fast. A quick turn around a pin, and as the 
remainder of the coil in the bow goes rasping, 


leaping, and curling out, the carrier sits down 
and hangs on, for the jerk that comes almost at 
the same moment sometimes lifts his boat clear 
out of the water. 

While his boat is dragging and slapping over 
and through the river swells with the momen- 
tum of the ship, a pail is lowered over the 


side, in which is the mail to go ashore. ‘Tal 
ing out the bundle, he replaces it with the bu: 
dle for the ship, the pail is hauled up, his li: 
let go, and the big steamer speeds away, leavit 
him bobbing up and down in her stern way 
and coiling up again his dripping line, rea 
for the next one. 

A minute later he steps aboard the ma 
steamer (that has followed him all the time) as 
coolly as if stepping off a car at a street-cross- 
ing. Wiping a few drops of spray from his fa: 
he enters the cabin, and bending over a table, 
writes in an official-looking book: ‘ Steamer 
Tuscarora passed down 3:20 P.M. Delivered 
36, received 29, and four telegrams.” 

He has hardly time to do this before the 
captain’s voice from the wheel-house sings 
out: “ Here is the City of Bangor right on top 
of us. Hurry up or you will miss her. I 
guess you had better hang on and go down with 
her, and come back with the tow coming up. 
That will place us about right for these fellows 
coming down.” 

The last of this ends in a shout, for the carrier 
is already in his boat, and is rowing the few 
feet necessary to place himself again under the 
bows of the following steamer, to repeat his 
perilous performance with the Tuscarora. 

So, day after day and night after night, as 
the ships go speeding by Detroit, do the sailors 
of the fresh-water seas get their mail, and send 
their messages to the loved ones they cannot 
see until the winter covering and its snowy 
blanket in December forces their ships into 
winter quarters in the ports of the Lakes. 

During a season of navigation over twenty 
thousand vessel passages will be reported at 
Detroit. Not individual boats, however, as 
each vessel may make a number of trips, pla- 
cing her name oftenin the papers. Inthis great 
fleet is every conceivable kind of craft, from 
the magnificent three-stack liner down to the 
rusty little old gravel-scow that beats its way 
up against the four-mile current or comes to an 
anchor to wait for a favorable breeze. The 
crew of the wheezy old sand-sucker are waited 
on as quickly as are the smart-looking officers 
in their blue coats and gold braid pacing the 
bridge of the big white fliers. A deck-hand’s 
postal-card goes in the same mail with his 
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captain’s bulky trip-sheet, and both are delivered 

t ~ether. The value of this service to vessel- 

owners is illustrated by the number of tele- 
phic orders sent to their ships while passing 

troit, a two-cent stamp affixed insuring de- 
ry by the mail-boat. 

Sometimes a special-delivery letter or tele- 
n will come to the marine office for a ship 
dy in sight approaching. A signal is run 

on the flagstaff, the mail-boat comes hur- 
riedly in, leaving the 

carrier in midstream 

to take care of him- 

self. The special is 

taken aboard, and 

soon placed on the 

passing ship, possibly 
changing her destina- 
tion and saving her 
owners a lot of trou- 
ble. the little 
steamer is valuable in 


Thus 


more ways than tow- 
ing the carrier about. 
The daily papers pub- 
lished in the lake cities 
chronicle the 
of lake 
Reports of 
and _clear- 
ances as well as pas- 


1 
eacn 
movements 
vessels. 


arrivals 


sages at other points 
are printed daily for 
the benefit of the lake 
From 


sailors. these 


reports a complete 
record of the move- 
ments of ships is kept 
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getting out the mail for a vessel appearing un- 
expectedly on the river, but never yet has the 
The minute detail 
in the work of the United States postal service 


mail been lost or delayed. 


is here shown by the record of every ship 
passing, kept to the minute, as well as the num 
ber of letters taken on and off each vessel. 

In service of this kind the unexpected often 


happens. Every ship must be visited alongside, 
no matter whether it is day or night, or wet or 
blowing hard. The 
carrier never knows 
what the next hour 


has in store for him; 
he may be drenched 
to the skin as his little 
boat goes leaping like 
fish at- 
tached to a long line 


a monstrous 


through the rolling 


of 


passing boat, or plash- 


swell some close- 
ing from crest to crest 
of a choppy sea dug 
up by a screaming 
sou’ wester straight up 
the river. Whatever 
happens, he knows he 
can swim, and so does 
not get nervous when 
his boat crashes over 
that of 
newsboy who has tried 


the clumsy 
to take the starboard 
side also; but he cuts 
his line and rows back 
in time to rescue the 
vender of papers from 


on board the mail- his sinking boat. Once 
boat, so that the ex- : in a while his boat 
pected vessel’s pas- “HAUL UP, AND LET Go!” fetches up under the 
sage at Detroit can condenser-discharge, 


be timed within an hour, and sometimes the 
timing proves right to the minute. 

‘he carrier in his rowboat has room only 
for the mail to be delivered to ships expected 
within a few hours, the bulk of the postal mat- 
ter being carried on the steamer, whose cabin 
is fitted up for that purpose. 

Sometimes some quick work is necessary in 


and it takes only a few seconds to get enough 
water in her to make it rather unpleasant; but 
as she is built to float always, the mail delivery 
goes on just the same, although the letters may 
be a little damp. As all sailors are used to 
the wet, they care little for that. 

The number of lives the mail-boat and carriers 


have saved during their few years of service 
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amounts to more than a score. 

their letters, sometimes sailors have leaned too 
far over the ship’s rail, and gone overboard with 
the pail they were lowering to the carrier—only 
to be picked up by him a little later and placed 
In her trips back 


Anxious to get 


on board the vessel again. 
and forth on the river, the mail-boat has been 
present at more than one accident, and so has 
several times been the means of saving life. 
From the lazy drift alongside a low, slow- 
“going” lumber tow to the coolly calculated 
effort necessary to land his line on the forward 
deck of some high freighter “ going up light,” 
lies an experience, during a season, in strong 
contrast to that of the carrier who handles our 
mail ashore, and who always has the solid 
earth under his feet. Toward the close of the 


day, after a busy afternoon, the crew of the 
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little white steamer watch for a chance between 
ships to get into the dock again, sometimes 
leaving the carrier in his rowboat bobbing up 
and down way out in midstream. If the hour 
is near six o’clock, as the day crew step to thie 
dock and the night crew take their places 
aboard, and while her signal-lights are being 
lighted and placed, the little steamer has a few 
minutes to rest in the deepening twilight. 

She seems to heave a sigh of relief as a puff 
of steam escapes from a pipe near the water 
and sputters and dies out in a little whisper of 
sound while she rises and dips on a passing 
swell. She rubs her nose affectionately against 
the spring pile that has softened so many 
bumps for her in the past, and sleepily nods 
while waiting for the signal that will start her 
into the activity of her useful life again. 


ee I 


PROVOST. 


“ WHat do you suppose it is?” 

Four heads clustered together over a bit of 
a note, four voices chattered in chorus, and a 
fifth from the doorway announced a new-comer. 

“Girls, did any of you get a note from Nan 
Howland ?” 

“Yes, all of us!” the 
And Margery Winson danced into the room. 

“T never was so curious in all my life! 
Can you imagine what it is? Listen! ‘You 
are invited to attend and participate in the 
charter meeting of the S. P. O. U.,—the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Uselessness,—to be 
held in Room 138, Marsden Hall, at eight 
o’clock on Thursday evening, December the 
‘Prevention of Uselessness’! Of 
And our frivolous Tess 


chorus exclaimed. 


eleventh.’ 
all mysterious things! 
is invited, too.” 

“It looks suspicious, girls. Methinks I sniff 
a rodent.” Alice Murray waved one hand 
dramatically, as with the other she deftly ab- 


stracted a corpulent chocolate from the box in 
her sister Olive’s lap. “I am beset with a 
harrowing suspicion that it is less by accident 
than design that this wise Nan of ours has 
selected six of the most useless girls in college 
for her extraordinary society.” 

“Yo’ insult meh dignity,” drawled Marvin 
Ayers. In moments of excitement Marvin's 
Georgia drawl was always intensified, although 
she never entirely lost her pretty, slow intonation. 

“Now, Dixie Ayers, tell me honest, tell me 
true, did you ever do anything of deadly pra: 
tical usefulness in your life? ” 

Marvin smiled ruefully as Alice pressed her 
point home. Marvin was a good student, but 
on all points involving unnecessary exertion 
she was frankly indolent. 

“T reckon I could if I 
laughed; “but so long as I don’t have to, 
honey, I ’d ratheh not.” 

“‘ Alas, that I must go!” mourned Tess. 


wanted to,” she 


“s 
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to leave such fascinating society and a 
of bonbons, but I must get to work and 

rove my mind, if only to set a good exam- 


to Dixie. ‘Think of me in ten minutes as 


th rumpled locks and anxious brow, an ink- 


idge on my chin and a dozen ponderous 








* a 


Me 
—— — 


** *1 SHALL BEGIN BY ASKING YOU A QUESTION,” NAN ANNOUNCED 


tomes about me. Dear me! I don’t see how 
Nan can be so amazingly in earnest, and have 
so much fun too. If I were as wise as our Nan 


I should be a perfect muff!” 


The Society for the Prevention of Uselessness 
Was in session, eight in all, counting Margery 
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and her room-mate Bess Van Arsdale, and 
seven inquiring faces turned toward the pro- 
moter of this mysterious scheme. 

Nan Howland was a popular girl, loving, 
generous, and unusually well endowed with 


mental and physical gifts. She was at once the 


girl most in demand for all manner of entertain- 
ment, and one of the best students in college. 
“T shall begin by asking you a question,”’ she 
announced, after she had laughed in spite of her- 
self at the rustle of expectancy which greeted 
her. ‘Suppose, for a moment, that your father 
should fail in business, or should die and leave 
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you without a penny. 

support yourselves? ” 
Nan’s voice was drowned in a chorus of 


What should you do to 


protesting exclamations. 

“ Do!” echoed Tess Haines. 
—I don’t know what I ’d do! 
and wail in despair.” 

“ Well,” ruminated Alice Murray, who was 
of a practical turn of mind, “I suppose I 
should turn to the first thing that offered, from 
grim necessity, and it would probably be the 
wrong thing, and I ’d make a mess of it.” 

“That ’s just it!” said Margery, eagerly. 
“To fit yourself then for a profession or clerical 


“Why, I—I 
I ’d sit down 


position would require time and money, which 
might not be possible for you to give. Now 
does n’t it seem only right that we should be 
prepared for emergencies like that, and have 
something to rely on which we know we could 
do well?” 

“Nan, you dear old trump, it ’s a scheme!” 
applauded Helen Cuyler, ever enthusiastic, and 
half a dozen voices chattered at once, as their 
owners were fairly caught by the spirit of the 
new idea. 

“T’ll spend less time in drawing cartoons of 
the faculty and turn my precocious artistic tal- 
ents to—to designing!” announced Olive Mur- 
ray, in triumph, and Nan beamed with delight. 

“TI know what I could do! Ill get papa 
to let me take a librarian’s course at one of 
those jolly summer schools,” Margery Winson 
called out over the Babel of tongues, and Bess 
Van Arsdale followed with: ‘And I love 
gymnastics so, why could n’t I learn to teach 
physical culture?” 

But it was Marvin Ayers, lazy little Dixie, 
who astonished them all. 

“‘T reckon that while we ’re fitting ow’selves 
for professions, we might earn something heah. 
I ‘ll open a dancing-class. Yes, I really will, 
honey ’’—this to the astonished Tess. I ’ve 
taken dancing lessons all my life, zeah/y.” 

“T ’ll trim over your old hats,” 
resignedly. ‘‘ My sole talent!” 

“ And since we ’re none of us really poor,” 
supplemented Alice Murray, flushing with sud- 
den shyness, “suppose we put the money we 
earn into a common fund, to pay the tuition of 
some girl who can’t afford a college education.” 


” 


sighed Tess, 


” 
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, 
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“You old dear!” cried Tess, impetuous), 
And in this manner the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Uselessness began. 

Moreover, it grew and flourished, and with 
it the generous plan suggested at the first mect- 
ing. Over Tess Haines’s door appeared a sign, 
decorated with absurd designs by Olive Mur- 
ray: “‘ Old Hats Transformed to New.” Olive 
somehow found time to give drawing lessons to 
two aspiring young residents of the college 
town, and Dixie’s private dancing-class met 
once a week, with ten paying members and Nan 
for the orchestra. On Helen Cuyler’s door 
was a sign with one expressive word : “ Fudge 
And this was perhaps the most flourishing trade 
of all. As the treasury grew they hovered over 
it delightedly, making vast plans for the un- 
known person whose ambitions it was to gratify. 
The faculty recognized the society, smiled, and 
encouraged it gladly and earnestly, and when 
the long vacation came in June, a little group 
of girls who had hitherto had no thought in 
life but the unthinking enjoyment of the pres- 
ent went to their homes bubbling with zeal and 
enthusiasm in their respective schemes. 


Summer passed, full of its own pleasures, 
and with autumn the school came together 
once more. The Society for the Prevention of 
Uselessness held its first meeting of the school 
year in the Murray girls’ room, but there was 
a shadow over them all. 

Nan was not there. 
was not coming back at all! 
to all of them that Mr. Howland had failed, a 
business crash resulting from a partner’s reck- 
Mr. 
Howland was bravely beginning again, quietly 
burying his pride and ambitions in a clerkship, 


What was worse, Nan 
News had come 


lessness, and the Howlands were ruined. 


since money must be had to live on; but the 
dream of Nan’s life must be laid aside. She had 
been preparing herself at college for a profes- 
sion which was the pride of her heart, but two 
years were needed yet before she could take 
the high place which her talents and energy 
would have given her, and these were costly. 

“Oh, I Nan must 
come back!” 

Tess Haines sat up on Olive’s couch and 
mopped her eyes defiantly as she delivered her 


think it ’s a shame! 
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timatum, and Dixie added just two words, 
h more Northern vigor and briskness than 

had ever displayed before : 

Nan shall/” 
rhe Society for the Prevention of Useless- 


s held a late session that night. The 


speeches were whispered, the lights low, but 
there was joy in the hearts of the conspirators. 


““NAN STOOD AT ONE OF THE WINDOWS OF HER NEW HOME.” 


a little slip 
were 


Before the meeting adjourned of 
paper went around. At the top the 
words ‘Cash in treasury,” with a neat sum 
following, and below, each girl’s name and other 
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amounts, smaller, but representing self-denial 
and an abundance of generous love. 


Nan Howland stood at one of the windows 
of her new home as the postman came up the 
walk. It was a plain little home in a plain 
neighborhood, but it was not this which made 
Nan’s pillow suspiciously moist nights, although 
her face was bright enough by day. She had 
bravely put aside the dear old ambitions, for 
several years at least, and had turned her hand 
to what she found to do, but it was a bitter 
disappointment. It was almost a pain now to 
take the two letters with the familiar postmark. 
She opened the thin one first, recognizing with 
surprise the clear, decided writing of no less a 


personage than the president of the college. 

My DEAR Miss HOWLAND: I have recently had a 
sum of money placed in my hands, with the request 
that it be used as ascholarship fund. It gives me great 
pleasure, with the full approval of the donors, to offer 
We shall be 


glad to welcome you among us again if you see your 


this scholarship to one of my best students. 
way clear to accept it. 


Nan tore open the other letter with trembling 
fingers. She knew where that money came from! 


NAN: 
cannot 
President. Now 

In order to demonstrate to the frivolous and skeptical 


OLD 


Uselessness 


DEAR, BLESSED The Society for the 


Prevention of exist without its 


Do come back. we have a scheme. 
that we are something more than a long name, we want 
one of us to start a tea-room just on the edge of the 
college grounds. There ’s /oés in it, because it has been 
done in other college towns, and the girls would just 
swarm there. You are just the one to do it, and you 
could take some bright girl from the town to assist, and 
to be there when you had to be away. Please, Nan; we 
do miss you horribly. 
ALICE MURRAY, 
HELEN CUYLER, 
DIx1E AYERS, 
Tess HAINES, 
Committee. 


P.S. If the tea-room is n’t enough, we have two of 
the dumbest little freshies you ever saw this year,* and 


they are in desperate need of tutoring. 


Nan read it twice, with brimming eyes. 
“Those dear girls!” she said chokingly, 
catching her breath in a laugh which was half 
a sob, and the president of the Society for the 
Prevention of Uselessness laid her head on her 


arms and cried from pure gratitude and joy. 
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his own again. 


so different. 





THE scene of this romance of knighthood and of magic, the seventh of the * long-stories-complete-in-on 
number,” is the Britain of King Arthur and the Round Table. 
wrought upon by a wicked spell, and of his land that lay under the sway of wrong-doers till the knight woi 


Readers of the author's serial “ The Junior Cup” will be delighted by this story also, though the two ai 


In it you will read of a noble knigh 








CHAPTER I. 


In Sherwood, many a hundred year 
Ere Robin Hood first saw the light, 
There was a knight, famed far and near, 
By witchery brought to woeful plight. 
The Lay of Sir Marrok. 


SHERWOOD ForEST was once called Bede- 
There the 
and _ sacrificed 
warlocks 


graine, strange, mysterious, dark. 


last Druids held their rites 
human lives. There witches 
worked ill on all the countryside, feeding their 
lean and wasted bodies on the belongings of 
Into those forest fastnesses 


and 


the poor people. 
withdrew robbers, emerging to plunder travel- 
ers, even to pillage villages and towns. 

The word came to Uther in his hall— Uther 
Pendragon, King of Britain. ”T was not the 
first complaint—it should be the last. His 
crown lost honor when pagan, sorcerer, robber, 
lived safe from him. He looked about from 
the dais, and out of the throng of his knights 
called forth Marrok, the newest companion of the 
Table Round. Marrok knelt before the throne. 

‘““ Marrok, thou hast asked a quest.” 

“Yea, my liege.” 

‘ Instead, take thou a fief. 
my land of Bedegraine.” 

"T was banishment. What of that? 
were in those days the instruments of God, men 
Marrok went, and 
He gathered men. 


Go, put in order 
Kings 


the instruments of kings. 
toiled long at the task. 
His castle rose at the edge of the wood ; under 
its shadow settled the weary peasants of the 


region, glad at last of peace. By little and lit- 
tle he swept a larger circle through the wood. 
At last Bedegraine, through its extent, stood 
clear, for, as says the bard whose ballad has 
come down to us in fragments, 

Marrok the knight left no place of rest 

For witch or warlock or pagan pest, 

And burned to ashes each robber nest. 


Then throughout Bedegraine were to be seen 
here and there the thresholds and chimneys of 
the dwellings of witches, the charred logs of the 
strong houses of the robbers, and the deserted 
stone rings of the Druids. But at the forest’s 
rim rose villages, and the sheep and cattle 
wandered safe, and the swine were herded 
even in the wood, for Marrok—fighting fin- 
ished—took to hunting, and the beasts of 
prey were his quarry. Beneath the branches 
of beech and oak no wolf lurked, but far to the 
north the harried packs fled at his coming. 

Then the old roads through Bedegraine were 
cleared, and traffic once more flowed along 
its leafy arteries. Monks came; Marrok gave 
them land and workmen, and they built a 
Not far away knights built castles, 
The 


monastery. 
each like an outpost to Marrok’s own. 
land grew rich, and in peace was happy. 

Marrok himself was happy. He had won a 
wife long before, and when the days of war were 
ended she blessed him with a son. Then she 
died, and her loss was his one grief. His life 
was simple. Mornings, in the castle hall, he 
judged causes, listened to the reports of his 
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underlings, and directed what should be done. 
ernoons, he rode out, looked at the farms 
uildings, saw that everything was in order, 

ned changes, remedied defects. Or he rode 
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all listened, all agreed. His word was law be 
cause it was right. His calm face, his hair just 
turning gray, his great, strong frame, and his 
sinewy hand, seemed to his people the attri 


SIR MARROK RECEIVES THE HERALD OF THE KING. 


far through the wood, hunting the deer. And 


in the evening, by the great fireplace in the hall, 


he listened to the songs of minstrels or heard the 
tales of travelers, to shelter whom was his delight. 

One morning Marrok sat in the great hall 
and judged the causes of his people. Small 
quarrels and great were brought before him; 
he settled them all. Before his keen eye and 
quiet smile truth was laid bare. When he spoke 


VoL. XXIX.— 75. 


butes of unvarying justice. In those dark days 
of the early world, at least one corner held light. 
The 


The travel-stained 


There sounded a bugle at the gate. 
porter announced a herald. 
man stood before the dais, bearing on his tab- 
ard the insignium of the king, the fabled beast 
Pendragon. Marrok 
meat and drink. 

“Nay,” said the herald. 


commanded to bring 


“To Sir Marrok, 
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knight of the Table Round, bring I a message. 
Then must I forward on my journey.” 

“Say on.” 

The herald drew himself up. “‘ Arthur Pen- 
dragon—” 

“ Arthur?” cried Marrok. ‘“ Not Uther?” 

“Arthur Pendragon, King of England, to 
Marrok, knight, sends greeting. Son am I to 
Uther, lately dead. Since lords and knights in 
evil council do deny my kingship and combine 
against my kingdom, now I, Arthur, do com. 
mand thee, Marrok, straightway to London. 
Take arms and arm thy men; set thy affairs in 
order; leave in thy lands some sure steward, 
and come thyself, with all force and speed, to 
join my army.” 

There was silence in the hall. The herald 
stood waiting. 

“Of Arthur,” said Marrok at last, “heard I 
never.” 

“Merlin the magician,” said the herald, 
“also sends thee greeting. By the great 
Pendragon, by thy knighthood, by thy vow as 
of the Table Round, he bids thee 
come. By every sacred sign doth he swear: 
Arthur is son of Uther, by his wife Igraine, 
long kept in secret, bred under Merlin’s eye. 


member 


And if thou come not—” 

“* Peace,” said Marrok. 
who are arrayed?” 

“ King Lot of Orkney, the King of the Hun- 
dred Knights, King Carados, and King Nentres 
of Garloth.” 

“ And with Arthur?” 

“King Bors of Gaul and King Ban of Ben- 
wick.” 

“‘T will come.” 

One stood ready with a salver and a goblet 
of wine. The herald took the vessel. ‘To 
thee, Marrok, to us all, I drink.” He set the 
empty goblet down, turned, and was gone. 

Dead silence reigned in the crowded hall. 
Suitors and henchmen stood waiting. Marrok, 
his head sunk upon his breast, his hands grip- 
But then 


“ Against Arthur 


ping the arms of his chair, sat long. 
he groaned aloud. 

His people answered with a sudden cry. 
Some kneeled ; all began to pray him: “ Lord, 
gonot. Stay withus. Letwar goon. Defend 
us, thyself, thy son, and leave us not !” 
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Marrok rose and raised his hand. 1! 
was silence. They gazed with wonder and 
upon his face, where pain sat visible. 

“Tt has come,” he said. ‘“‘ War has c 
Our peaceful fields, our happy homes, wil 
swept upon, trampled down, destroyed. B 
must go—else were I no true knight Go 1 
Go all. Let every man set his house in or 
On the third day each one who can bear a 
bringing sword or shield, bow or spear, on h: 
or foot shall come here to the castle, read 
go or stay as I direct.” 

They left the hall. With sobs and tears they 
hastened to their homes. Marrok, alone, turned 


his face upward. ‘What shall I do?” he 


murmured, “how shall I find a loyal one to 
guard this land, this people, and my son? ”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


NURSE 
THE KNIGHT 


ADVISED MARROK, 
DID. 


AGATHA THE 
AND OF WHAT 


HOW 


Now Irma was a lady wise, 
And Irma was a lady fair, 
And unto Bedegraine she came, 
To live within the forest there. 
The Lay of Sir Marrok, 


MARROK Sat thoughtful, even sad. He knew 
what was to come. For himself he cared not. 
To go where he was sent, to do as he was bid- 
den, to fight,—even to die,—was a part of his 
duty toward his lord. But to leave his people, 
whom he regarded as his children, was hard. 
He had reclaimed Bedegraine; he had made 
happiness possible in the land. Should war in 
his absence sweep over Bedegraine, all which 
he had built up would be destroyed, like tender 
plants stamped into the ground. And to leave 
his son—that was the worst pang of all. 

Some one came into the empty hall— Agatha 
“Oh, 

You 


the nurse, leading his seven-year son. 
my lord,” she cried, “ what is this I hear? 
will leave us? ”’ 

“T must.” 

She ran and knelt at his feet; she made the 
boy, who knew nothing of it all, kneel and 
clasp his little hands. She knew it was of no 
use, knew that Marrok must go; but Agatha 


was ever an actress. And Marrok, irritated at 
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the useless plea, took the child in his arms. 
Wise man that he was, in only one thing was 
ever at fault—in his judgment of women. 
But 


h 
Good women he knew, thanks to his wife. 


of Agatha sometimes he suspected that she was 


I good. 
Peace, woman,” he said. 

she rose and stood before him humbly. 

Oh, my lord,” she said, ‘ now truly I see that 
thou must go. ‘Tell me, then, what wilt thou 
do for the safety of us here left behind, and of 
thy little son?” 

‘“ Agatha,” said Marrok, “it is even that 
which troubles me sorest. There are Father 
John and old Bennet, and I can perhaps leave 
behind one of my men-at-arms.” 

“ Thy neighbors?” asked Agatha. 

‘Nay,” said Marrok. “The nearest is ten 
miles away—what succor could he be in time 
of need? Moreover, all must do as I—gird on 
armor and fight for the king.” 

’T is true,” said Agatha. 

“If but my wife were alive!” said Marrok. 
“She had the mind of a man. I can leave 
behind none but a priest and an old man to 
guard my people. But, Agatha, thou art wise, 
and thou art of the council of Morgan le Fay. 
I pray you, think, and devise a scheme.” 

Now in those early days, before the coming 
of Arthur to his own, it was not known what 
Morgan le Fay truly was. Daughter of Igraine 
and half-sister of Arthur, she was known as a 
wise princess and honored. But in truth she 
was a sorceress of great and terrible powers, 
whose magic arts, in after years, were like to 
wreck the kingdom of Britain. And already she 
was spreading her nets throughout the island. 

“ Oh,” said Agatha, sighing, “if but my lady 
were alive, then should we all have safety in 
Truly could she defend the castle 
and administer the lands. And, my lord, I see 
but one way to leave us in equal safety. For 
Father John and old Bennet are but weak bul- 


” 


thy absence. 


warks against misfortune. 
“What is thy plan?” 
“To marry again.” 
“Marry? But whom?” 
“The Lady Irma.” 
Then Marrok rose to his feet and cried, 
“Never!” For when Agatha first proposed 
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he should marry he smiled in contempt, and 
when he heard the name, and saw that the Lady 
Irma was the one person who in his absence 
could take his place, he rebelled at the idea of 
placing her in his wife’s place. 

“Truly,” said Agatha, “the idea seems to 
me good. The Lady Irma is discreet and 
Moreover, she hath a firm hand to keep 
And again, she liveth 


wise. 
thy lands in order. 
alone in her moated grange within Bedegraine, 
where is no protection against danger. It 
would at least be courteous to offer her the 
shelter of this castle.” 

One more reason Agatha had, which she did 
not offer, namely, that Irma was also of the 
council of Morgan le Fay. 

Then Marrok his head 
‘“‘ Leave me, and the child with me.” 
turning at the door of the hall, saw how his 


and said: 
Agatha, 


bowed 


fingers drummed upon the arm of his chair, and 
went away smiling, content. But Marrok sat 
and thought, moving not and saying nothing, 
until his child slept in his arms. At last, when 
it was near sunset, he rose from his seat. 
Sorely against his will, he had decided to give 
his son another guardian and his people a pro- 
tectress. He laid the sleeping child in Agatha’s 
arms, ordered his horse to be saddled, and rode 
away in the wonderful summer evening. 
Beautiful was Bedegraine with the last light 
lingering among its But Marrok, 
thoughtful, saw nothing of the beauty as he 
guided the horse along the little-used path. 
He stopped before the lonely dwelling of the 
The moat of the ancient house 


leaves. 


Lady Irma. 
was grown with grass, the palisades were in- 
secure, and the grange seemed ready to fall from 
age. When he was admitted, and stood wait- 
ing in a chamber, the dim shapes and shadows 
seemed strange and even awesome. 

There were odd hangings on the walls, broi- 
dered with histories which his unlettered skill 
could not interpret. Had he but known it, 
they represented the sorceries of Medea, the 
magic of Circe, and the weird, mysterious rites 
of Isis. Vessels of curious shape hung from 
the rafters, books stood on shelves, and vials 
with many-colored contents ranged 
against the wall. But Marrok knew that Irma 


was a wise woman to whom such things were 


were 
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as playthings, and he puzzled not over their 
use. In truth, before he had long time to 
think, a bright little figure ran into the room 
and caught him by the knees. He knew it 
was Irma’s daughter Gertrude. 

Then Irma herself stood before him, grave 
and beautiful and tall. Dark were her hair 
and eyes, her skin was as the olive of the South. 
Graceful was her form, and courteous the words 
and gestures with which she bade him welcome. 
Marrok, as he stooped and lifted the child from 
the ground, noted that she was different from 
her mother in everything—in golden hair, blue 
eyes, and cheek as fair as a rose-petal. He 
held her within the crook of his arm, and spoke 
to her mother from out his open, manly nature. 

“My Lady Irma,” he said, “ this day heard 
I news— the saddest for this kingdom that have 
Uther is dead, and over 
The realm of Bri- 


come in many years. 
his throne has arisen strife. 
tain will be rent in twain.” 

“Sir Marrok,” cried the lady, as in surprise, 
“T grieve.” But in truth she was not surprised, 
nor did she grieve; for as to the news, she had 
known it for many days; and as to what she 


hoped Marrok should say to her, she had 
wished it long. 

“* My lady,” said Marrok, “ we may all grieve, 
for war is the most dreadful thing on this earth, 
and of what may happen to our poor people 


here in Bedegraine, I tremble to think. Two 
days hence must I forth to the war, and leave 
behind all that I love.” 

“Nay,” said Irma, “‘is it sooth? 
Sir Marrok, will guard your people and your 
lands till you return? ” 

“My lady,” answered Marrok, “let this 
child, your little Gertrude, appeal to your own 
heart and let you know my fears for my son, 
and for my vassals, who are as my children. 
And as for what I shall say to you, if it come 
hastily and blunt, I beg you to pardon my lack of 
courtliness, remembering that I am but a rough 
knight, and that there is no time for delay.” 

“Sir Marrok,” replied the lady, “I pray you 
speak without fear of my opinion.” 

She stood waiting for his words. But 
Marrok, as he tried to speak, felt that some- 
thing tied his tongue. Beautiful as Irma 
was, and strong of character likewise, he would 


And who, 
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[May, 


not ask her to be his wife. Marriage with 
love was impossible to him, and this was not : 
alla matter of love. Remembering how, « 
bended knee, he had begged his wife for he 
hand, his face grew red and he stood speech! 

The lady glanced at his face quickly, 
thought that she read all that was written tl 
plainly as in a book. Then she dropped 
eyes and stood waiting, while the little 
cooed and stroked with her soft hand Marrol 
cheek. Finally he found voice and spoke. 

“My lady,” he said, “I beg you to leave 
this place and come to my castle, and in my 
absence rule over my people and my lands, 
It is much that I ask ; but in the castle is safety, 
and this will be a place of danger. Also will 
you earn much gratitude from all.” Remem- 
bering what he had come to say, his voice died 
away and he looked at the floor. 

But the lady’s face flushed and her eyes 
flashed, for she had expected a proposal of 
marriage. Had he been looking at her, he 
must have perceived her anger. Yet she con- 
trolled it quickly, and thought how she should 
answer: whether (and here her anger would 
rule), with irony, that she was his vassal and 
would obey; or (and this would be with craft) 
that she was thankful for his thought of her. 
And she said to herself: “ ‘To wait is wise, for to 
those who wait power comes in the end.”” And 
she answered him humbly and sweetly : 

“You honor me much, Sir Marrok, and in 
deep gratitude I accept your offer.” 

Then Marrok bowed and thanked her from 
his heart, and for a time they spoke together, 
planning when she should come to the castle. 
The knight was much pleased, for in all she 
said Irma showed great understanding, and he 
thought that now everything would go well. 
As he took his leave he said, for the lovely 
child had touched his heart: “Who knows 
the future, my lady? Perhaps after us our 
children may marry, and rule long happily in 
Bedegraine!” Then he mounted his horse 
and rode homeward cheerfully. 

On the third day, early in the morning, came 
the people to the castle of Bedegraine. Long 
lines of men, in armor and with weapons, horsed 
or on foot, thronged the ways that led to the 


castle. Even the women of the nearer ham- 
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lets came ‘to take farewell of their lord. And 


conspicuous among the poorer sort came horses 
and wains, laden with the possessions of the 
Lady Irma, her books and her strange utensils, 
while the lady herself rode on a mule, with her 


little daughter beside her. 

Marrok with sad heart ordered the men as 
they came, and set them in companies, some to 
go and some to stay. When the lady came he 
went tomeet her. And Father John appeared, 
all in his richest priestly robes. At last, where an 
altar was erected in the great hall, and the chief 
vassals crowded about,—while the two chil- 
dren, Gertrude and Walter, Marrok’s silent son, 
stood behind their parents, —then the lady vowed 
solemnly that she would administer Marrok’s 
lands truly, and cherish his little son. And 
after that Marrok stood upon the dais, with the 
lady at his side. 

‘“ Hear ye,” he cried, ‘and let it be known 
throughout Bedegraine that I, Marrok, give 
into the hands of the Lady Irma, the keys of 
my castle, and authority over all my posses- 
sions. In my absence everything shall be hers 
—the ordering of all things. She shall adjudge 
causes, she shall receive rents. And all shall 
obey her word.” 

Then the vassals, one and one, swore alle- 
giance to the lady, placing their hands within 
hers. And she, standing upright, said no word, 
but looked with ever-brightening eyes. 

Then came the time for departure. Sir Mar- 
rok kissed his son and little Gertrude, and 
pressed his lips to the hand of the lady. Quickly 
he gave the word, and sprang into the saddle. 
And man and horse followed, even to the ani- 
mals with packs, bearing food, and arms for the 
campaign. Women wept and cried farewell, 
and with their hearts full of fear for the future, 
both those that went and those that stayed said 
good-by. Within the castle all hastened to 
the battlements, to catch the last glimpse of those 
departing. The train slowly disappeared in the 
forest, while on the highest turret the Lady 
Irma, and Agatha the nurse, and the two chil- 
waved their hands. Little Gertrude 
laughed and did not understand; yet Walter 
knew, and while from his habit he said nothing, 
he wept. 

But the Lady Irma seemed to smile. 


dren 
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CuHaPpTeER III. 
HOW IT FARED IN BEDEGRAINE WITH 
MARROK AWAY. 


The news came flying from the south, 
A fearful word for all, I ween; 
In haste it passed from mouth to mouth, 
And sadder folk were never seen. 
The Lay of Sir Marrok. 


THE forest of Bedegraine was of great extent. 
On its southern border was the castle of Mar- 
rok, with its wealthy lands. But the great bat- 
tle which was fought in Bedegraine, between 
the king and his rebellious vassals, was many 
miles to the north, and only stragglers came to 
Marrok’s land. And the castle of Bedegraine, 
of the siege of which we read in Malory, 
was only a little watch-tower near the battle- 
field. 
it Bedegraine heard only murmurs. 
thur, having made himself secure in Britain, 
marched upon 


Then the war swept far away, and of 
For Ar- 


led his armies overseas and 
Rome. 

How he sped, and what wonders he accom- 
plished, read in Malory. Marrok with 
him, fought in the great battles, and won much 
But let us turn our eyes upon Bede- 


was 


praise. 
graine, where, though there was peace, greater 
harm could not have come in war. 

When Marrok was gone there was great wel- 
coming and many kisses between Agatha and 
the Lady Irma. ‘The strange books of the new 
mistress of the castle, with her vials and mys- 
terious instruments, they set in a little room 
within the keep, where the thickest walls gave 
greatest safety. None but Irma and Agatha 
might enter therein, and at times—often in the 
night, at the dark of the moon—they retired 
there for hours. Yet at first, when the armies 
of the king were still within England, the lady 
ruled in Bedegraine as Marrok himself, with 
such clear jud*ment and steady hand that the 
people marveled at her. 

At these times the Lady Irma consulted 
much with Father John the priest, and with 
Bennet the old squire, the trustiest of the ser- 
vants of Marrok. From them she learned all 
the ways of Bedegraine, its riches, and its peo- 
ple. With Agatha she spoke much in secret, 


and with her she went publicly among the peo- 
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ple, until, like Marrok, she knew each house and 
its inmates. 

But when Arthur took ship for Brittany, and 
left only Sir Bawdwin and Sir Constantine to 
govern England, there came a change at Bede- 
graine. Slowly the Lady Irma began new 
ways. First of all she sent away, one by one, 
the old castle servants, so that at last cooks and 
serving-maids, grooms and men-at-arms, were 
new in the castle. Some were from the lands 
round about, and, oddly, were those that had 
never found favor in the eyes of Marrok. And 
some were new in Bedegraine. And when the 
second year was but half gone, of the former 
servants none remained but Agatha and old 
Bennet and Father John. 

Bennet was old, but, like an oak, he was 
Cross was he, but, like a watch-dog, 
His advice had 


sturdy. 
was honest and kind at heart. 
ever been heeded, and in the ordering of the 
men of the castle he had always been the chief. 
In devotion to the lords of the castle he never 
failed, even to the peril of his life, and once he 
saved the life of the Lady Irma when, in the 
courtyard, a caged bear broke loose and would 
have killed her. From that encounter old 
Bennet lay a month in his bed, and for the rest 
of his life could use his left arm but stiffly ; and 
yet his devotion helped him nothing. 

For the loose manners and careless words of 
the new servants angered him much. Most of 
all, Hugh, the young and careless cup-bearer, 
irritated Bennet, so that one morning the old 
man gave the younger a cuff on the ear. 
Hugh went bawling to the hall, and soon Ben- 
net was summoned before the lady. 

“What hast thou done ?” asked Irma, with 
bent brows. ‘“ This man is my servant, subject 
to the orders of none but me.’ 

“Nay,” said Bennet; “he came among 
grooms in the courtyard and gave orders con- 
trary to mine. If such things are to be, then 
serve I no longer in the castle.” 

This he said with confidence, for he believed 
he could not bespared. But the lady answered 
quickly, glad at heart: “Then pack thy be- 
longings and go. Old art thou and useless, 
and shalt stay no longer here.” 

Bennet stood open-mouthed, staring. All the 
new servants winked and nudged one another, 


’ 


the 
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and even Hugh, despite his aching jaw, sn 
with delight. Only Father John started o 
protest, and cried: ‘‘ My lady!” 

But Irma “ Peace. 
shall go.” 

Then Bennet, with angry head held | 
said, “ Well, I will go.” He packed his 
possessions and left the castle; but when he 
crossed the drawbridge his head drooped, and 
he sought his daughter’s home in the near-by 
village, nigh heart-broken. 

Father John stayed behind at the castle, and 
sought still to move hearts to the good. But 
among the new servants he found none who 
listened, and at last it happened that when he 
rang for daily prayers no one came. Mindful of 
the fate of Bennet, he made no complaint, but 
turned his hopes toward the two children, 
Gertrude and Walter. And them, throughout 
a month, he taught the rudiments of knowledge 
But once, as he was 


The 


answered : 


lew 


and principles of religion. 
teaching them, and they at his knee attended, 
each according to character,—for Gertrude 
asked many questions, and Walter said nothing, 
but thought,—once he turned and saw behind 
him the Lady Irma, with Agatha and Hugh the 
cup-bearer, listening at the door. 

The lady came forward and spoke, and in 
her eyes Father John saw the light that was in 
them when she dismissed Bennet. “ Father 
John,” she said, “I have listened to thy teach- 
ing, and it is not good. Saidst thou not: ‘a 
child should love the commands of God above 
the desires of men, and obey God even rather 
than a parent’?” 

*“ Ay,” said the priest; and he saw what was 
coming. 

Then the lady stamped her foot, and her 
eyes flashed. ‘“ But I say that submission is 
the virtue of a child, to every word that its 
parent commandeth. How shall a child think 
for itself against the wishes of its parent? 
False priest, begone, and take thy teachings 
elsewhere !” 

Father John saw on the lips of Agatha and 
Hugh smiles such as he saw when Bennet 
went away. He himself smiled—a smile so 
strange that the others sobered, not knowing 
what it meant. But the priest stooped and 
kissed each child, and, as he was, with neither 
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nor cloak, went down the stairs to the 
if the castle. There, with sign and word, 
ssed it and its inmates, and went away. 

is Bennet and Father John went to the 
: outside the castle, there to dwell. To 
eople Bennet became a great helper, being 
wise in all things worldly, whether as regards 
the work in the fields, or the building of houses, 
or the care of animals, or the making and use 
of arms. But Father John became a spiritual 
guide, and people came to him every day for 
They built him a church 


the 


help and counsel. 


and a manse. Because in the castle the lady 


now seldom sat to judge causes, and her justice 
had 
sals 
tlement, and by him wisely adjudged. 

And daily in the castle were music and sing- 


become injustice, the disputes of the vas- 
were at last brought to the priest for set- 


ing and great merriment. Yet on the face of 
the child Walter were seldom seen smiles, for 
though but nine years of age he was not happy, 
with his father and Bennet and Father John 
all away. Only with Gertrude, when they two 
were alone, could he be merry. And the Lady 
Irma, viewing his sober face, felt as if he were 
watching her acts, to remember them against 
her. She grew to hate him. 

It came at last to the autumn of the second 
year since Marrok’s departure, and winter was 
comingon. One day the lady and her archers 
were outside the castle wall, and to give her 
pleasure the men shot at a mark. Of them all 
Hugh, now their captain, was the best, and, 
as the lady’s favorite, received many smiles. 
Gertrude and Walter played near, from the 
edge of the forest gathering colored leaves to 
make themselves garlands. Ata little distance, 
above the trees, rose the smoke from village 
chimneys. 

Along the forest road came spurring a rider 
He wore a herald’s tabard, 
horn. Archers 


on a jaded horse. 
and as he neared he blew a 
and women, even the children also, gathered 
around the Lady Irma, and all heard the words 
of the messenger as he sat upon his steed. 

‘““My Lady Irma,” said the messenger, “I 
crave the guerdon of a bearer of news.” 

“Thou shalt have it,” said the lady. 

“ But give it me now,” said the rider, “ for 
my news is ill, and thou mayst forget.” 
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Then the lady, smiling lightly, gave money 
from the purse at her belt—broad silver pieces. 
From a cask of wine that stood near for refresh- 
ment she commanded to bring drink for the 
man. He thanked, and drank, and delivered 
the message. 

“My Lady Irma,” he said, “my news is 
sooth, and all London weeps at it. In Lom- 
bardy, hard by Pavia, Arthur the king was 
slain, and all of his great lords. And Sir Mar- 
rok was among the slain.” 

Then the lady rose and laughed aloud. 
her girdle she took her purse, all bejeweled, 
and gave it to the messenger. ‘ Callst thou 
“ Better heard I 


From 


such news ill?” she cried. 
never!” 

The messenger smiled, for he was shrewd 
and loved money. The that 
about smiled also, and nudged each the other, 


archers stood 
and whispered, “ Now our good times begin.” 
But Agatha and Hugh smiled broadest of all, 
and Hugh fell upon his knee and kissed the 
lady’s hand, saying, “ Fair lady, I give you joy.” 

At these words the children, that had stood 
staring, began to cry. At first none noticed 
them, till the Lady Irma, hearing the sound of 
weeping, called them to her. Gertrude’s chin 
she took between thumb and finger, and raising 
her face upward, she looked with a severe ex- 
pression into the child’s eyes. 

“ Gertrude,” said she, “this news is naught 
to thee. Go then to thy room until thou art 
thyself again.” 

Then the lady called Walter, and she looked 
into his face as she had into her daughter’s. 
The boy was still, but he defied her. He 
looked into the lady’s eyes manfully, and she 
saw that she had over him no such power as 
over gentle Gertrude. With her glance she in- 
sisted, trying to make him yield, but still his 
eyes looked at her unsubdued. No word passed 
between them, but she knew he did not fear 
her, and grew angry. 

“Come down, Sir Messenger,” 
He is spent and 


she cried, 
“from your jaded steed. 
spoiled; you shall have another.” 
senger dismounted. Then the lady’s eyes 
flashed, and she spoke toher men. “ Bind this 
boy upon the horse’s back! Tie his feet be- 
neath the saddle, his hands behind him!” 


The mes- 
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It was done. Walter made no protest, ut- slowly. At last Hugh, taking his bow, sh: 


tered no cry. When he was bound upon the arrow into the horse’s croup. With a grea 


***SIR MARROK,’ SAID THE LADY, ‘IT IS YOU IN SOOTH?’” 


horse he looked at the lady, and the glance of 
the silent boy was more than she could bear. 
“Whip the horse into the wood!” she cried. 
Then Agatha, laughing, flung her scarf across 
the boy’s breast. ‘‘ Wear this for my sake,” she 
said in jest. And the archers urged the beast 
toward the forest; but it would move only 


of pain the steed sp 
forward into the w 

He disappeared, 
all, listening, hear 
hoof-beats upon th 
until at last they died 
away. 


It was three LVS 


before the news reached 


the village. Then Len. 
Father J 
what 


net and 


with few 


bodied men remained 
from the war, with old 
men, boys, and even 
women, went forth into 
Bedegraine to search, 
They found nothing. 
Snow came and drove 
them homeward; the 
night was bitter cold. 
Hugh 


his horse, guarded by 


mounted upon 
the archers, met them 
on the return. He spoke 
scornfully : 

“ Fools, know ye not 
that wolves have come 
again to Bedegraine?” 

And in proof came 
at that moment a long 
howl from the forest. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OF MARROK’S RETURN, 
THE 
LAD\ 


AND OF MAGIC 


OF THE IRMA, 
She mixed the spices and 
the wine, 

She made the 
image small, 


waxen 


She lit three candles at the shrine, 
And on the evil powers did call. 
The Lay of Sir Marrok. 
Ir was the seventh year since Marrok’s de 
peace; Arthur 
All the neighbor- 
His barons and 


Britain was at was 
his 


countries did him homage. 


parture. 


secure upon throne. 
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knights that had so well fought for him returned 
unto their homes. A little train, much smaller 
than had left it, rode toward Bedegraine, and 
their leader, spurring out before the others, 
reached it first. 

But as he passed along the road his counte- 
nance overclouded, and his heart grew heavy. 
Gone were the waving fields of grain, the acres 
of prosperous crops. Changed indeed were 
the neat and smiling villages. The houses were 
squalid, the streets dirty. At his coming he saw 
people look, then hide from sight. In the fields 
the scanty hay-crop rotted ungathered, and 
hosts of sapling oak and beeches invaded lands 
which the peasants once had plowed. The war- 
rior bowed his head. “ Woe is me!” he cried. 
“War hath swept over Bedegraine!” 

Then he spurred faster, anxious for sight of 


the castle. “My son!” he thought. But 


presently he cried, “‘ God be praised!” Serene 
and strong, the castle lifted its rugged head 
above the trees. 
he knew no harm had come to it. 
he thought, “that hath been spared. 
my poor people!” 


When he had it in full view 
“ At least,” 
But oh! 


It was evening. The castle drawbridge was 
raised. The knight blew his horn, and a 
warder looked over the battlement. “ What 
aileth you all?” cried the knight. ‘“ Hath no 
news of peace come to Bedegraine? Let down 
the bridge.”’ 

“Who are you,” asked the churl, “that you 
speak so high?” 

“Go to the lady,” answered the knight. 
“Tell her that Sir Marrok hath returned.” 

The warder laughed. ‘Go to!” he cried. 
“Sir Marrok is dead.” 

“Send for the lady,” said the knight, again. 
“ Tell her that one who calls himself Sir Marrok 


’ 


’ 


is at the gate.” 

The warder would have laughed again, but 
from the knight spoke dignity and authority. 
“Tf it should be true,’ he muttered, “then 
are we all sped!—I go,” he said, and went. 

The knight waited. “They have supposed 
me dead! But what of that? My poor peo- 
ple! Fire and sword have swept my fields.” 

And yet that desolation in Bedegraine came 
not from the torch and ax of a pillaging army. 
The wicked, careless woman within the castle 
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had caused it all, with over-great taxes, with 
seizure of cattle, and with exaction of severe 
labor. 

At last upon its hinges creaked the bridge, 
and the chains rattled. The bridge sank, the 
portcullis rose, and the great gate opened. 
The knight rode forward. The courtyard was 
bright with torches; the archers stood about, 
each with a flaming knot. Among them stood 
the Lady Irma, with white face. 

The knight drew rein and looked about him. 
The lady he saw, Agatha he saw. The rest 
were strangers all. “Lady Irma,” he said, 
“gladly I see you again. Agatha, too. But 
where are Bennet and Father John, and where 
is my little son?” 

“Sir Marrok,” said the lady, “it is you in 
sooth?” 

“Tt is I,” said the knight. 

“ Bennet is in the woods for deer,” said the 
lady; “he hath not returned. But, Marrok, 
thy child is sick, and lieth in the turret cham- 
ber, and there Father John watcheth, for he is 
a good leech.” 

Marrok sprang from his steed, and his armor 
clanged in the courtyard. “Is the boy ill?” 
he cried. “Is he in danger? Then will I to 
him at once.” 

“‘ Nay, Sir Marrok,” said the lady. “ There 
is no danger. But the lad sleepeth, and the 
priest saith he must not be disturbed. Rest 
thou here. Hast thou no word for me?” 

Then Marrok bent over the lady’s hand, and 
spoke to Agatha, and began to inquire of the 
castle servants. For Hugh he knew not, but 
he missed Christopher and Ronald and the 
dozen others he had left behind. But the lady 
interrupted, and ordered the servants to unarm 
him. They hastened to remove his helmet and 
his armor; they bore away his sword, and led 
the steed to the stable. And Marrok gladly 
gave up his arms and wrapped himself in the 
rich mantle which Agatha brought. Then the 
lady ordered food. With much talk and 
laughter she led him to the table in the hall. 

But a thought was heavy on Marrok’s mind, 
and he broke into her talk. ‘‘ My Lady Irma, 
my heart was sad as I rode hither. For I per- 
ceived clearly that war hath visited my lands 
and spoiled my vassals of prosperity. Tell me, 
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I pray you, when it happened, and how many 
were killed, and who are yet left. Glad am I 
that the castle escaped.” 

But she hung upon his arm, and smiled, and 
said: “Nay, my lord ; of these things ask not to- 
night. To-morrow will be time for sorrowful 
tidings. But now let me go and with my skill 
brew thee a drink that will cure thy fatigue, and 
make thee glad to be once more in thine own 
castle.” Then she slipped away, laughing back 
over her shoulder, so that Marrok was pleased, 
and with a smile sat in the hall, watching the 
servants spread a table, and waiting her return. 

The lady went quickly to her chamber, and 
shut herself in. She took wax and softened it 
over a brazier; then with deft fingers she 
kneaded it and made of it a figure. A wolf 
she made, so small as to stand upon the hand. 
She put it within a little cabinet upon the wall, 
and before it lit three candles, one burning with 
a green flame, one with red, and one with blue. 
Then she took her vials, and quickly com- 
pounded a drink, mixing it in a golden chalice. 
And all the time she said strange words for 
spells and charms. 

She left the room, and gave orders that the 
servants should leave their work and all go 
into the servants’ hall. Agatha she sent to see 
that the gate of the castle, and the drawbridge, 
stood free. Alone she entered the hall, and, 
pausing before Marrok, offered him the golden 
chalice, that he might drink. 

He took it and pledged her. 
wishes prosper,” he said. 

“May thy wish come true,” she answered ; 
and she watched him keenly. 

He sipped the wine and smiled at her. 
noble taste!” he cried. 

“ Drink it all,” she said. 

Then he drank the drink, glad at heart. But 
as he took the chalice from his mouth, smiling 
and about to speak, lo! words would not come! 
And a strange change came over him. For 
gray hair sprang on his hands and face, and 
his face became a snout, and his arms and legs 
were as those of an animal. The chalice fell to 
the ground. Then the Lady Irma struck at 
him with her hand, and laughed, and cried: 
“Down, beast!” 

Anon Marrok fell upon all fours, and behold, 


“ May thy 


at 
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he was a wolf, long, and lank, and gray. The 
lady, with delight, pointed him to a mirror, 
There with horror he saw himself. Then she 
cried, ‘ Out!” 

Amazed he fled from the hall, down the 
stairs, over the drawbridge, and out into the 
night. In deadly fear he sought the forest and 
hid in its depths. And though his men came 
home, and his people watched and waited long, 
Marrok was seen not again, and none knew 
what had become of him. 


CHAPTER V. 


HOW THE GREAT OPPORTUNITY CAME 
TO MARROK. 


By baleful deed, on woeful day, 
Sir Morcar sought to win a bride, 
And thus to Marrok showed the way 
For him to help the weaker side. 
The Lay of Sir Marrok. 


TRULY it seems sometimes that injustice and 
cruelty triumph in the world, and innocence 
and right are trampled. And now, when the 
Lady Irma and her minions carried it with a high 


hand in the castle, and Marrok, in wolfish shape, 
cowered in the forest, did it especially so seem. 

Sad and pitiful were the feelings of Marrok. 
Deep in the woods he hid himself, and with 
shame and dread avoided the sight of all living 
things. Even the birds that sang in the 
branches caused him to start, and as for the 
deer that fled at his coming, their fear could 
not be greater than his. For weeks he lay 
close, living on the scantiest of food, and grew 
thin with starvation and with hatred of himself. 

What was there left himin the world? Only 
as a wolf to hunt food in the wood, miserably 
to live as a beast in the forest, hated of men. 
And he cried to God from the depths of his 
heart, “Kill me and let this life finish!” 
But no such merciful end was sent. 

Sometimes he would steal to the edge of the 
forest and look out upon the homes of men. 
Sometimes he would creep close to the castle 
and lie long in wait, hoping for a sight of his 
son. But though he saw the lady and her re- 
tainers, richly clothed and making merry, he 
saw neither the boy Walter, nor Bennet, nor 
Father John. And when he looked at the vil- 
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lages he saw the poverty of his people. No 
longer they fed in the forest their rich herds of 
swine, for wolves lurked in the coverts and the 
swine were nearly all killed. And only in little 
hidden patches the peasants tilled the ground, 
for the lady sometimes sent her servants and 
seized the greater part of what they had. 

In the forest Marrok spied upon the wolves 
and counted their numbers. It seemed they 
were as many as when he first came to Bede- 
graine. Here and there he found the abodes 
of witches and warlocks, workers of ill. And 
once he came to the roadside where men lay 
dead upon the ground, where horses and mules 
strayed masterless, and chests lay strewn, open 
and plundered. Marrok knew this for the sign 
of robbers. 

Then his heart almost burst within him, and he 
cried : ‘‘ Bedegraine is again but a savage place, 
and all the work of my life is made nothing!” 

One day he was upon a height: Bedegraine 
lay before him like the green ocean, the wind 
moving the leaves in waves. In one place he 
could see the towers of his castle, in another 
a village, and in another the open land and 
wooden house of old Sir Simon, once his friend. 

And as he watched, behold! he saw new 
proof that evil reigned. For he saw fighting 
before the house of Sir Simon, and the servants 
of the old knight driven within pell-mell. Then 
he saw arrows tipped with fire fly to the roof 
of the house, and marked besiegers battering at 
the door. Before long the ancient grange 
burned brightly at all its four corners. Then 
suddenly those within came rushing out, in the 
attempt to save their lives by flight. 

Marrok saw women in the midst of a valiant 
little band. On horseback they pushed their 
way, and made for the wood. But many fell; 
one, who from his knightly bearing seemed Sir 
Simon, sank at last from many wounds. Then 
suddenly the distant struggle became flight and 
pursuit along the forest road, with a girl, as it 
seemed, ahead on her steed, with but a boy to 
defend her, and armed men thundering along 
behind. And thus they disappeared within the 
screen of leaves. 

Marrok rushed from his place and plunged 
into the forest. 

Now it was Agnes, the daughter of Sir Simon, 
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who fled so hastily, and her brother who de- 
fended her. Behind came hurrying the men of 
Sir Morcar, with the knight himself at their 
head. And the reason of it was that Agnes 
was pledged in marriage to Sir Roger, who 
lived far away across Bedegraine, and she had 
refused the offer of Morcar. - 

Her brother, unhelmeted, bade her not fear. 
But she knew by the laboring breath of her 
horse that the poor beast was wounded and 
could not run far. In fact, when they were 
scarce a mile within the forest, it stopped and 
stood trembling. The pursuers were close be- 
hind. Her brother cried, “ Into the woods!” 
and, turning, rode to meet his death that he 
might delay her pursuers. 

She waited till she saw him fall, sprang to 
the ground, and slipped into the covert. Behind 
her she heard shouts, and men crashing through 
the bushes. She ran the faster. Then patter- 
ing on the fallen leaves came steps at her very 
side, and there, as she ran, was a wolf trotting 
with her. She feared him less than the men, and 
ranon. But at last she stopped breathless and 
sank on a stone. The wolf placed himself before 
her, listening to the sounds of her pursuers. 

Men beat the forest to right and left. But 
only one came where they lurked, and he, with 
the wolf at his throat, died before he could 
raise sword to strike. Then, gaining breath, 
the maiden said, as if to a friend, “I can go 
on,” and she followed the wolf away. Deeper 
and deeper they went among the trees, until no 
sounds came from behind. Safe, the maiden 
fell on her knees, and wept and prayed. 

There, as they delayed, night fell, and Mar- 
rok watched her troubled sleep. He heard a 
humar voice again, and from her broken words 
learned the story. ‘ Nay, father,” she cried 
earnestly, ‘not Morcar—Roger do I love. 
Him only can I wed.” Then words of thanks, 
as to her father yielding to her request, and 
then, waking to the forest night, she clung 
eagerly to her preserver, wet his fur with her 
tears, and lying close slept again, only to wake 
once more, crying, “ Mercy, Morcar, spare my 
father!” Then she lay long awake, moaning: 
“ Roger—Roger! How shall I find him?” 

And Marrok, once more appealed to, once 
more trusted, trembled with joy at the touch of 
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her arms, the moisture of her tears. Under- 
standing her words, he knew what to do. 

On the third morning thereafter Sir Roger of 
the Rock went forth early into the wood, wish- 
ing, in the happiness of his heart, to see the 
coming of bright day and hear the birds sing. 
He wandered on the turf under the trees, and 
made himself a song and a tune, and he sang 
them. The song, say the chronicles, runs thus: 


My Lady Agnes, fair and bright, 
Happy I who am your knight— 
Happy that to-morrow morn 
I shall no more be alone. 
For to-day I ride to marry 
My lady fair 
With golden hair, 
And shall no longer tarry. 


But of the tune to this song we know nothing. 
Thus ever smiling to himself, and at times 
singing, Sir Roger went farther into the wood, 
until he was nearly a mile from his castle. 
Thinking upon his lady, and how fair and sweet 
she was, he went farther than he meant. At 
last he remembered the hour. He was to ride 
that morning to the house of Sir Simon, and 
there take the Lady Agnes to wife. So he 
turned himself about and started to return. 

But there, right there under an oak-tree, lay 
a lady, young, it seemed, and perhaps fair, but 
he could not see her face. At her side 
couched a wolf, the largest ever seen, grim 
and terrible of aspect, but fast asleep. Sir 
Roger thought: “The beast hath slain the 
lady!” But on looking, lo, her breast was 
moving gently, and she also slept. Sir Roger 
stood marveling. 

At last he thought, “I must slay the wolf 
and save the lady.” With all quietness he drew 
his sword and stole upon the beast, meaning to 
strike. The eyes of the wolf opened and he 
rose to his feet, and Sir Roger was astonished 
at his size. But seeing the lady move, he said 
to himself, “ Haste!” and gripped his sword 
for the attack. Then he heard a voice cry, 
“Roger!” It sounded as the voice of his love. 
In truth, the lady who had been sleeping 
stepped between him and the wolf, and it was 
Agnes, his betrothed. 

Then doubly he feared for her life, and cried : 
“ Agnes, beware the wolf at your back!” He 
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sought to pass her, and struck eagerly at the 
beast. But the lady caught his arm, and the 
wolf, turning away, vanished among the trees 
of the forest. 

“Oh, Roger,” said Agnes, in tears, “ now is 
he gone! My life hath hesaved. Leagues hath 
he led me in the forest, even, when I was tired, 
bearing me upon his back.” And she told him 
her story. Then he joined her in searching for 
the wolf; but he was indeed gone. 

Now as to the revenge which Sir Roger took 
upon Sir Morcar for the sake of his wife, that 
is too long a tale to be told in this story. But 
Marrok, leaving the lovers together, went away 
rejoicing. Once more he had been of use in 
the world. And since he had defended Agnes 


against the men of Morcar, and then against 
wolves, and then against robbers (but these sto- 
ries are also too long to be told here), at last he 
knew his power, and knew how he should use it. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MARROK AND THE WOLVES, AND HOW HE 
SERVED THE WITCHES WHO DWELT 
WITHIN BEDEGRAINE. 


OF 


For what is Brute but body strong ? 
And what is strong in Man but brain ? 
And Marrok, to thee still belong 
The powers to make thee man again. 
The Lay of Sir Marrok. 


Many were the wolves of Bedegraine, and 
fierce. They hunted in great packs, and to 
them day and night were the same, for none 
opposed them. That Marrok alone should 
war upon them seemed madness. 

But one day, where more than twenty lay 
sodden, gorged upon two does and their fawns, 
Marrok walked into the pack. Slowly, with 
anger at the intrusion but with no alarm, they 
straggled to their feet and faced him. One by 
one he measured them with his eye. He was 
longest of limb, deepest of chest, firmest of 
muscle, but he knew that without his fertile 
human brain he could do little against twenty. 
The plan of his brain was ready. 

He singled as the leader the wolf who 
growled quickest and loudest of all. Now, ani- 
mals have no speech, and no words could pass ; 
but signs are much, defiance is easy of expres- 
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sion, and the cool, slow stare of the intruder 
enraged the leader-wolf. He challenged first, 
then sprang—and in an instant lay with broken 
back. 

Marrok moved slowly from the circle, con- 
temptuous. Another of the pack leaped at him, 
to be flung headlong. Then the whole, recov- 
ering from their amazement, hurled themselves 
blindly on his footsteps, and followed him furi- 
ously into the bushes as he began his easy run. 
In the long chase that then commenced, again 
and again the fugitive turned, and the first pur- 
suer, from a single snap of iron jaws, gasped 
out his life amid the leaves. From the pursuit 
but ten returned. 

So began Marrok’s hunting. On the second 
day the terrible wolf sought out the remnant of 
the pack, attacked, fled, and killed the pursuers 
singly, till at the last three in their turn fled 
before him, and but one escaped. Confident, 


Marrok sought the survivor in the very center 
of the pack in which it had found refuge, killed 
it there, and then the leader also of this new 


band. That night he lay down wounded, but 
six more wolves were dead, and the shuddering 
rumor of his deeds passed through the forest. 
Two months more, and a pack of thirty fled at 
his coming. 

Then gradually he herded them northward, 
from side to side ranging the forest and sweep- 
ing it clear. His animal senses were so keen 
that nothing fould deceive him. Here a band 
of six, there a pack of a dozen, broke back to 
their old haunts. He hunted them down, every 
one, and again commenced his northward drive. 
Each time, when their panic left them and the 
wolves sought to return, he appeared among 
them, however numerous, and slew without 
mercy. Neither spared he himself. Gaunt, 
haggard, sore from wounds, stiff from hard 
fights, tired from long running—his hunt be- 
gan each morning at dawn, rested only at dark, 
and ceased not, day after day. At last, and 
for good, the wolves fled across the open 
lands to the forests far beyond. Forever it was 
known among them: no wolf might live in 
Bedegraine. 

The year came round again, and Bedegraine 
was free. Yet Marrok, scarred and weary, 
might not rest. The second pest of his lands 
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must go. He had marked each house of war- 

lock or witch, had listened at their doors and 

spied upon their actions. The old Witch of the 

Marsh was the most potent of all—who, with 

snakes and cats as familiars, brewed evil nightly 

in her squalid hut. To her abode he went. 
Within she crooned a spell: 


** Ye marshy imps and goblins rude, 
Whose powers I 
Do fortify 
And serve you with your food, 
Come feed ye here at my repast, 
And when ye well have broken fast 
Give each a drop of blood.” 


Listening, Marrok cowered. The sounds in 
the air seemed from the invisible wings of 
spirits whose powers might blight him where he 
stood. Yet he made with clumsy paw the sign 
of the cross, and then with all his force pushed 
at the door, 

The Witch of the Marsh saw a wolf on the 
threshold, and forgot her spells. Her herbs fell 
from her hands into the fire, and flamed out; 
she retired into the corner. Hissing, her snakes 
sought safety, and her cats, with great tails, 
sprang on the shelves. ‘The white fangs of the 
wolf showed as in a smile. ‘She fears me,” 
thought Marrok, and advanced. He seized a 
brand from the hearth. 

The witch screamed. “Out!” she cried. 
“Imp of Satan—beast of the pit—out! Will 
ye fire my house? Out!” Feebly she threw 
at him a dish. 

“Tf I am of Satan,” thought Marrok, “ why 
should she fearme? Then would we both be of 
the Evil One, and so cousins.” But he paused 
not to puzzle. ‘She throws buta dish. I had 
feared spells.” 

He thrust the brand into a heap of tow in 
the corner. Barely did the Witch of the Marsh 
escape with her life from the destruction of the 
hut. 

“Her snakes and cats are dead and her be- 
longings burned,” thought Marrok. “I will 
not kill her.” He left her wailing in the night. 

That night three other huts went up in flames. 
The next night more followed. Only the 
warlock of the Druids’ Ring, who lived among 
the fallen stones of the ancient altar, could 
retire into his house and defy fire. Marrok 
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scratched at the stone slab that made the door, 
but could not seize to lift it. Then he pushed 
at a tottering stone that stood near, until it fell 
across the slab. Imprisoned for days, the war- 
lock at length dug his way out, then fled far 
from Bedegraine. 

But his fellows gathered at the castle and 
begged protection of the Lady Irma. “We 
have served you,” they said, with quavering 
voices and shaking hands. “Do thou now 
help us.’ 

The lady in her silken robes looked at the 
witches and warlocks dressed in rags. Long 
hair and matted beards, lean bodies and shrunk 
limbs—such were the rewards of all their spells. 

She sneered. ‘Get ye hence,” she said. 
‘Out of my castle!” 

They fell on their knees. 
same origin,” they cried. 
all. The great should help the small.” 
shrill cries smote upon the lady’s ear. 

“You offend me,” she answered. “Get ye 
forth. Ho, archers, drive them hence!” 

As the archers whipped them away Agatha 
plucked the lady’s sleeve. “ Truly,” she said, 
“we are witches as are they. Shall we destroy 
them?” 

“They are but carrion,” said the lady. 
despise them.” 

“ They have served us.” 

“ But can serve us no longer and no injury 
can they do us.” 

“ But this wolf of which they speak ?” 

“Believe you such a tale? The forest 
wolves are hungry and bold. The witches have 
been frightened ; that is all.” 

So the witches were driven forth, and wan- 
dered up and down the roads, sleeping in the 
ditches, till at last, in other regions, they found 
new homes. Irma, as she had said, took from 
them no harm. And yet—their story of the 
wolf! Irma could not forget it. 

Outside, in the forest, Marrok hesitated before 
beginning his next task. To fight men! But 
one day he met a robber alone in the wood. 

The man laughed. “A royal wolf!” he 
cried. “Standeth at gaze! Sith he runs not, 
I must e’en have his skin.” And he began to 
string his bow. 

The distance was short between them; the 


“We all are of the 
“Sorcerers are we 
Their 
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man had no sword. Marrok saw his chance, 
and on his third task made a beginning there 
and then. 


CuHapTer VII. 


HOW THE DOINGS OF THE WOLF CAME TO THE 


EARS OF IRMA. 
‘** Peter the Robber,” the lady said, 
** What of the tribute you used to pay ? 
Speak the truth or beware thine head!” 
But when he spoke she was in dismay. 
The Lay of Sir Marrok. 

IRMA sat in the hall, and her vassals paid 
their tithes. The peasants, one by one, brought 
in their produce and laid it, sighing, at her feet. 
Servants bore it away to the store-rooms after 
the lady, with keen eyes, had measured each 
man’s share. 

To none she gave praise, to none thanks; 
but when all was finished she commanded them 
to stand before her again. 

“‘Knaves,” she cried, “ your produce is still 
bad. What oats are these? what fruit? what 
meat? Lean meats and musty grain have 
ye brought, now, for the fourth year. For the 


last time I say it, bring better, or ye leave your 
farms.” 
With the cold hand of fear on their hearts 


they went away. Then from where he stood 
within a bay she beckoned forward one who 
had been waiting—a strong man, fierce of face. 

“Peter,” she said, ‘‘thou also hast come. 
Little hast thou brought of late. How much 
bringest thou now?” 

“ My lady,” he said,—and he bowed low even 
as the peasants,—“here is the tale of my 
tribute: forty golden crowns, and two hun- 
dred of silver; seventy yards of silken cloth, 
ninety of woolen, a hundred ten of linen 
bleached, and a packet of fine lace.” 

A smile came upon the lady’s face—a smile 
at which her archers were uneasy and the man 
before her quailed. 

“Peter,” she said, “Peter the Robber, 
thou hidest in my woods, thou robbest travel- 
ers on my lands. Half thy gains are mine. I 
laugh at these trifles you bring. Seek you to 
deceive me?” 

“Lady,” said the surly robber, “I bring 
you fair half—nay, more. For misfortune has 
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come amongus. My men are frightened ; they 


will scarcely forth to rob even a rich train. 
One hardly dares go forty yards from another, 
for fear of the wolf. 

The lady bent forward. 


Even I, lady—” 

“The wolf, sayst 
thou?” She waved her hand to her archers. 
“Clear the hall!” 

The hall was cleared. Irma, Agatha, Peter, 
alone remained. “Now,” said the lady, 
“speak plainly. If thou liest, ’t is at peril of 
thy head. A wolf, thou saidst?’”’ 

“ Ay,” said the robber, “a wolf. My lady, 
’t is two months now since my men began to 
fail me—going out to hunt, returning not. 
Three, then six, were missed. Then we came 
on one lying dead. A beast had killed him as 
with one bite. More men were missed; we 
found more bodies. Then one day,—I saw it 
with my own eyes,—as my best man walked not 
the length of this hall away from us, a wolf rose 
out of a thicket and killed him on the instant.” 

“ Nay!” said the lady. 

‘“‘We were all there,” cried Peter. ‘“ Forty 
of us within a javelin’s cast. Since then more 
men are lost. He follows, attacks even openly. 
The men fear. I fear, I myself.” 

“A single wolf?” 

“One wolf alone. Lady, there has been war 
among the wolves. Many have died. Now 
see we none except this wolf.” 

“ He is large?” 

“ The largest of any.” 

“ And strong ?” 

“Can break a man’s neck. And cunning as 
sem 

“And so,” said the lady, “ye fear him as 
old women fear the tale of a witch! Call ye 
yourselves men?” 

“Men are we,” said Peter, stoutly. “ Naught 
human do we fear. But, my lady, listen. This 
fortnight past heard we news of the coming of 
a train of wealthy merchants through from the 
south. Them had we seized, we all were rich. 
I laid my men in ambush on the road ; the trap 
was sure. I heard the distant bells on the 
mules coming along the road, when sudden 
fell a panic among our men. My lady, ’t was 
the wolf!” 

“Ay!” cried Irma, angrily. 


“ Hear me, my lady,” begged Peter. “He 
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slew the farthest quietly ; three were dead before 
the rest were ware. Then sprang he right 
among us.” 

“ And you fled?” 

“ Ay, quickly, and he on our heels. *T was 
twenty minutes before we drew together 
against him.” 

“‘ And the merchants? ” 

“ Passed through scatheless.” 

The lady rcse and stamped her foot. “‘ Peter,” 
she said, “‘ ye may speak sooth. But go; bring 
me the skin of the wolf!” 

“My lady!” cried he. 

“Go; come not again without it.” 

“He is a werewolf!” gasped Peter. 
cannot slay him.” But he went. 

Then Agatha and the lady looked at each 
other long, without speaking, and in the faces 
of both was alarm. 


Lhd We 


CuHaptTerR VIII. 


HOW BENNET AND FATHER JOHN WERE DRIVEN 
FROM THEIR HOMES. 
Though Bennet hunted as he could, 
Old was he now and maimed beside, 
And there for very lack of food 


In Bedegraine they might have died. 
The Lay of Sir Marrok. 


THERE came to the Lady Irma the news 
that the peasants were more prosperous. She 
set about to find the reason. 

In fact, the peasants were fatter and more 
content. Now their dependence, as in the days 
of Marrok, was in their swine and their crops. 

“Truly, madam,” said Hugh, “in hunting I 
have seen larger herds of the villains’ swine, and 
they are beginning to cut down the saplings 
that were springing in their fallow land.” 

“Send out,” quoth the lady, “and catch me 
a peasant.” 

Presently one was brought in, trembling 
properly at a horse’s tail, a rope around his neck. 

“Hark ye, villain,” said the lady. “Tell 
me of thy fellows. How is it that ye have more 
swine?” 

“Lady,” answered the fellow, in fear, 
“there are less wolves in the forest.” 

“ How,” she asked, “hath that aught to do 
with thy swine and their number? ” 
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“Two years agone,” he said, “I had but 
two. Last year but three young swine grew 
up. But this year I have raised in safety two 
great litters—sixteen in all.” 

“ And that is because there are few wolves? ” 

“This twelvemonth, lady, have I seen not one, 
save the great gray wolf that doth no harm.” 

“Go,” said the lady. “See that thou bring- 
est, within the week, six of thy young porkers, 
killed and dressed.” 

The peasant went, wringing his hands. The 
lady caught more, and learned more things. 
There were surely no wolves to do harm. 
Peter the Robber said so, also. The peasants 
even dared to pasture their milch-cows, most 
valuable of their belongings, on the fine herb- 
age that grew at the edge of the forest. 

“Thus the cows are growing fat and give 
more milk, and the calves are stronger,” said 
Peter. ‘‘The peasants are becoming sturdier, 
with more milk and meat. This also have I 
learned, lady: ’t is Bennet and Father John 
that have set the peasants at saving their old 
lands; this spring and summer at least a hun- 
dred of the old acres are again under the plow.” 

“ And the great gray wolf?” asked the lady, 
looking into Peter’s eyes. 

Peter became confused. “The wolf—my 
lady —we have killed him not yet.” 

“So,” sneered Irma, “my valiant robbers 
are afeard.” 

“ My lady,” he cried, “surely it is no beast. 
The wolf is human. We dare go about only 
by threes. With two it is not safe. The wolf 
killeth one, and escapes before the other can 
raise his bow.” 

“ Not an arrow in him yet?” 

“ Not one.” 

“Nay,” cried the lady, in anger, “ but I see 
ye are all cowards. Hark ye. Hunt him the 
more. Follow him! Track him! Give him 


no sleep!” 

“But he is swifter than a horse,” muttered 
Peter. ‘‘ He leaveth no trail, and none know 
his lair.” 


“Find it,” said the lady. ‘‘ Begone, and act. 
And you,” quoth she, turning to Hugh, “take 
archers and go to the village. Rout me that 
old villain Bennet from his daughter’s house, 
where he liveth now these seven year. Take 


Father John from his manse by the church. 
Too long have these men comforted and coun- 
seled the peasants. Bid them leave my lands, 
Proclaim it death for any to harbor them. 
They work against me secretly. I will be rid 
of them.” 

And so that evening, while within Bede. 
graine Peter and his men again laid their heads 
together to catch the gray wolf, in the village 
women wept, and children wailed, and men 
knitted brows and clenched their fists. For 
Fathegx, John and Bennet were driven away, 
and had no place to go except into the forest. 

They found the house of the warlock of the 
Druids’ Ring, and made it habitable for them- 
selves. On the heathen stones Father John 
hourly offered prayer. But old Bennet, though 
he hunted long, brought in no food. 

“ There is game in plenty,” he grumbled. It 
was the third day, and both were faint with 
hunger. “ But I cannot shoot as I used. This 
left arm, that I injured saving the Lady Irma 
from the bear, permits me not to draw the bow.” 

“Tt is well,” said Father John. “The Lord, 


who fed his prophet with his ravens, will feed 


us also. Let us ask him for help.” 

But there, as he turned to the altar, stood a 
great gray wolf and looked at them. 

Bennet put hand to knife. 

“Stir not,” said the priest. “’T is the wolf 
of which the peasants tell. He will not harm 
us.” And he knelt. 

But as he prayed he watched the wolf. 

“O Lord,” he said, “‘ whose land this is, we 


pray thee take us in thy care. And first, we — 


pray thee, send Marrok, our beloved master, to 
rule over us again.” 

At these words the wolf trembled. 

“Or, if this cannot be, bring us the boy Wal- 
ter, to take his father’s place, and grow into a 
man, and rule overus. Yet, since we have not 
seen him from that day when he was driven 
forth, a child, bound upon a horse’s back, here 
into the wintry forest—grant us, if he be dead, 
to find his bones, that we may give them 
Christian burial.” 

At this the wolf dropped his head, and great 
tears rolled from his eyes and fell upon the sod. 

“ But if we ask too much,” said Father John, 
“stretch forth at least thy hand over these 
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poor people, and lift them up. Give again 
swine and cattle, crops and fruit. And soften 
the heart of the lady of the castle, that she 
may do justice and her cruelties may cease.” 

he wolf gritted his teeth, his bristles rose, and 
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and he laid a collop before the wolf. ‘‘ Look, 
he eateth, and daintily, unlike an animal.” 
“He to like cooked food,” whis- 
pered Bennet — which was true. 
Then daily the wolf brought food to the two 


seemeth 





“BUT THERE, AS HE TURNED TO THE ALTAR, STOOD A GREAT GRAY WOLF AND LOOKED AT THEM.” 


he looked so fierce that the priest almost feared 
to proceed. With a weaker voice he concluded : 

“ And send food, we pray thee, to us thy two 
servants, who starve here helpless.”’ 

“Thank Heaven,” cried Bennet, “ the wolf is 
gone!” 

He had indeed vanished in the bushes. But 
at the end of half an hour the thicket cracked, 
and lo! there was the wolf again, over his back 
a fresh-killed fawn. This he dropped before the 
priest. 

“Praised be the Lord,” cried Father John, 
“who hath sent us a helper! Make fire, Ben- 
net, and cook the meat.” 

“ If only the beast spring not upon my back,” 
And he made the fire, ever 
But 
the wolf lay and watched, and when the crisp 
if himself 


grumbled Bennet. 
ready to clap his hand upon his weapon. 
meat was done he drew near, as 
ready to eat. 


‘‘Mayhap he will partake,” said the priest, 
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men, and they lived in comfort. But also he 
searched the forest from end to end and side 
to side. Yet never found he, whether in 


thicket or in grove, bones of horse or boy. 


CHAPTER IX. 
OF THE ABBEY OF BEDEGRAINE, AND WHO 
BECAME ABBOT IN ANSELM’S STEAD. 


‘* Now Richard to the west hath hied, 
And Anselm he is like to dee. 
Ride, Peter, ride!” the lady cried, 

** And bring the prior speedily.”’ 

The Lay of Sir Marrok. 


THE peasants of Bedegraine continued to 
prosper. The fame of the gray wolf spread. 
In irritation the lady oppressed the peasants 
more, and planned many a hunt for the wolf. 
But to no purpose. 

For the swine and cattle multiplied, and the 
crops grew plentiful. And when men beat the 
forest for the wolf he was not to be found. 
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When packs of hounds were brought and put 
upon his trail, he fled from them, and turning, 
killed the first pursuer, till all were slain— 
which has been the method of one against 
many since the time of the Horatii. So, when 
the lady could find no more hounds, she ceased 
hunting in this manner. 

But the news came to her ears that the wolf 
abode with Bennet and Father John and fed 
them daily. ‘The sanctity of the priest became 
multiplied in the eyes of the peasants, and they 
reverenced him greatly. Then the lady laid a 
plan to catch the wolf. Yet when the men of 
Peter’s band closed in, one morn, around the 
Druids’ Ring, the wolf slipped out through a 
gap in their line, and, turning on their backs, 
slew three. 

The godliness of the priest began to make him 
friends, and in the Abbey of Bedegraine raised 
him up followers. Marrok had founded the 
abbey, endowed it with rich lands, and gave it 
many privileges. But the influence of the 
Lady Irma had worked even there, and in the 
years of Marrok’s absence abbot and prior 
and many of the priests came to lead wicked 
and disorderly lives. Their peasants were op- 
pressed, their lands began to waste. 

But the good among the monks took heart 
of grace at the story of Father John and the 
wolf. Surely this priest, Marrok’s chaplain, 
was a saintly man, and in a land of darkness 
shone like a ray of good. Among them 
secretly spread a strong resolve to imitate him, 
and to wait and watch and pray. 

Now one day came to the Lady Irma a monk 
in haste. “‘My lady, the abbot lies at the 
point of death, and the prior is far away.” 

“What matters that to me?” 

“This: that the lesser monks are murmuring. 
Unless the prior can be brought back before 
the abbot dies, they will make Father John 
abbot, and then—” 

And then farewell drinking, and fat feeding, 
and merrymaking, and all good things. That 
was the monk’s idea. But the lady saw further. 
She frowned. ‘Send for Peter the Robber!” 

Peter came, with sword and bow and dagger, 
and a hunted light in his eyes. 

“ Nay, Peter,” quoth the lady, when she had 
gazed upon him, “thou lookest strange.” 


“ Strange I feel, and strange feel we all, not 
knowing whom the wolf will take next.” 

‘“‘A pest on him!” cried the lady, and wished 
it true ; for while in the castle she worked spells 
and tried to cast them on the wolf, he was out 
of her power until he should return into her 
sight. But she never saw him, though he o/ten 
saw her. 

‘* Peter,” said the lady, “ here is a letter which 
take thou to the Prior Richard. Three days 
ago went he to the west. Seek him out and 
bring him back.” 

“Nay,” said Peter. ‘Give me a_ horse, 
Afoot will I not travel without my fellows.” 

The lady commanded to give him a horse, 
and Peter rode forth into Bedegraine and took 
the forest road. His horse was fresh and fleet, 
he was well armed. Wayside flowers bloomed 
along the ancient turfy road, and the great trees 
of the forest were calm. Bright shone the sun, 
yet Peter’s mood was dark and fearsome. He 
scanned the forest on either hand, and urged 
his horse, that he might quickly pass the three 
leagues of the forest. And though he was so 
high on his horse, he rode with knife in hand, 
to defend his life. 

But nothing showed among the trees except 
the dun deer. And though the bright sun, the 
warm air, the beauties of the forest, were no- 
thing to Peter, he was a stout carle, and at last 
gained heart. When but a league of the road 
was left he slipped his knife into its sheath. 
“Ho!” he said, “I meet not the gray wolf 
to-day.” 

Then as he rode he hummed a catch, to 
prove his courage. And he sat easier on his 
horse, cocked his bonnet, and thought of his 
reward, for the lady had promised many crowns. 
But out of a thicket shot suddenly the great 
gray wolf, and sprang on the horse’s croup. 

Peter screamed, felt for his knife, and struck 
with his spurs. The wolf seized him by the 
neck from behind. Rearing, the horse flung 
them both to the ground. The wolf leaped up, 
but Peter lay still. His neck was broken. 

Then the wolf, pawing and nuzzling, drew 
the letter out of Peter’s doublet, for he knew 
that not without purpose did Peter ride on 
horseback. He broke the seal and spread the 
letter out, and stood with wrinkled forehead, 
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canning the lines. Then he took the letter in 
; mouth and sped away among the trees. 
He came to where Father John and Bennet 
| celebrated their daily mass. At the priest’s 
fect he laid the letter. The priest read thescreed : 


lo Prion RicHARD: Why wanderest thou in the 
t? Anselm the abbot lieth on his death-bed, and 

» monks murmur. If thou returnest noi in haste, 
not thou wilt be abbot, but the hedge-priest, Father 
John, who with his werewolf mightily impresseth all 
here in Bedegraine. And if that happeneth thou wilt 
Return, therefore, and guard thy 


not even be prior. 
interests and mine. This by the hands of Peter the 
IRMA. 


Robber, from thy lady 


Then Father John arose, and took his staff 
and scrip, and said: “I gotothe abbey. Ben- 
net, lead thou me by the straightest way.” 

3ut Bennet cried: “‘ The way lies past the 
castle!” 

Then Father John, with ready wit, turned to 
the wolf and said: ‘‘O noble wolf, much hast 
thou done for this land! Canst thou now not 
lead us quickly to the abbey?” 

The wolf, at such a pace that the priest and 
Bennet might follow, led them through the 
forest. By devious ways he brought them until 
at last, when they left the shelter of the trees, the 
abbey towers were close in front. Bennet thun- 
dered at the gate and demanded admittance. 

“But who are ye?” asked the warder. “ Our 
abbot lieth dying, and we are all in fear.” 

“T am Father John,” said the priest, “ and I 
come to shrive the abbot.” 

When that was heard within the abbey, 
monks came running. The gate was opened, 
and Bennet and the father went in. But Marrok 
watched outside, and would not enter. 

On his bed lay Anselm the abbot, sick to 
death. Had Prior Richard been there, no 
thought of repentance would have stirred the 
abbot’s mind. But lying in his cell alone, 
thinking of his past life, fearcame tohim. He 
had heard of Father John. Once he had 
laughed ; now he welcomed him. And Father 
John, standing by the bed, confessed the abbot 
of all his sins, and shrived him. Then the 
abbot commanded the monks to come to the 
door of his cell. As they stood in the passage 
outside, he commanded them that they should 
immediately make Father John abbot in his 
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place. Then he begged for their prayers, and 
died. 

Anon in full chapter—all being there but the 
Prior Richard and the monk that had gone to 
the lady—they elected Father John abbot, but 
expelled Richard from the brotherhood. When 
this was done the new abbot went to the gate, 
and the wolf started out of the edge of the 
forest where he had watched. 

“O wolf,” said Father John, “ now am I ab- 
bot, thanks to thee. Come within these walls, 
and spend at rest the remainder of thy days.” 

But the wolf, having heard this news, went 
away. He returned to Bedegraine, knowing 
that Peter’s men, so soon as they found the 
body, would be in confusion. ‘They were so 
already. Fright had fallenon them. By twos 
and threes they fled away, nor stopped for their 
treasure. And the wolf was content to scare 
away those that would have sought refuge in 
the castle. None did he slay, for he was weary 
of killing. 

Thus was Bedegraine cleared of outlaws, and 
we hear of no more until the time of Robin 
Hood. But then Bedegraine was called Sher- 
wood. 

When the Lady Irma heard the news, she 
laughed bitterly, and hid her chagrin with 
scornful words. Nevertheless she knew that 
two of the props of her strength were gone. 

And Bennet, stoutly refusing to be made 
priest, dwelt in the abbey and became overseer 
of the lands. Soon as he might, he began to 
train the peasants to arms, meaning some day 
to take revenge on the lady. And sometimes 
he stole at night to the castle of the lady, look- 
ing to see how strict guard was kept, and 
whether in any place the walls of the castle 
were weak. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE HUNTING OF SIR MARROK. 


Sir Tristram was a well-versed knight 
In harping and in minstrelsy. 
In hunting took he great delight, 
And best of all the hounds had he. 
The Lay of Sir Marrok. 


Tue Lady Irma puzzled much about the 
She laid her spells to bewitch him ; 


great wolf. 
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“*THE WOLF SPREAD THE LETTER OUT, AND STOOD WITH WRINKLED FOREHEAD, SCANNING THE LINES,” 


(SEE PAGE O10.) 


her archers hunted him. In vain. But one 
day seemed promised her her heart’s desire. 

A knight came riding to the castle. He was 
tall and fair, with flowing locks and open, joy- 
A squire and two servants attended 
Six dogs there 


ous face. 
him, with horses and dogs. 
were, great hounds for the chase, and with them 
two little bratchets. On his shield the knight 
bore the arms of Cornwall. 

The lady met him in the court, and bade him 
welcome. ‘The servants she sent to the ser- 
vants’ hall, the knight she led to her own table, 
where she charmed him with her hospitality and 
her conversation. At last she asked him his 
name—‘“‘if you are under no vow to conceal 
it,” she said, for to that all knights were much 
given. 

“Lady,” he said, “my name is Sir Tristram 
of Lyonesse.” 

“Nay,” she cried, “and is it true? See I 
in my hall the noble Tristram, greatest of the 
knights of Britain?” 

“ My lady,” he said, “ there are better knights 
than I—Launcelot and Sir Lamorak.” 

“ Forgive me, sir,” she said. ‘“ Your mod- 
esty is beyond praise, but also your worth. 


Known are you everywhere for a noble knight, 
and the of all 
your fight against Sir 


and a sweet singer, greatest 


hunters. Known is 
Marhaus of Ireland, and your many valiant 
deeds.” 

And she flattered him 


sweetly that Sir Tristram was pleased. 


to his face, but so 
Then 
she begged him to sing, and sat as rapt in 
delight, but really she was thinking deeply. 
When he had finished she sighed. 
“Lady,” he asked, “why sigh you?” 
“Ah, Sir Tristram,” she answered, “thy 


harping and singing were so sweet that I had 
When you finished I 


did | 


forgotten my troubles. 
remembered them again. ‘Therefore 
sigh.” 

“Truly, lady,” he responded, “if you have 
troubles, tell them to me; for the heart be- 
comes lighter by confidence.” 

Irma had put Gertrude into a deep sleep in 
her chamber, and she now sent Agatha to busy 
the squire and Hugh with pleasant chat. Then, 
knowing she could speak freely, she began her 
tale to Sir Tristram. 

“Saw ye,” she said, “my lands as ye rode 


hither? What thought you of them? ” 
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’'T is a rich land,” he said, “ with prosper- 

; and happy peasants. Lady, to them thou 
i. benefactress.” 

ma sighed. “ Truly I seek to be to them as 

r dead lord ” (but she mentioned not Mar- 

rok’s name), ‘“‘and my peasants have been 


But lately has come a plague into my 


h +} py. 
land that is beginning to waste our substance. 


” 


‘What is it ?’’ he asked. For Tristram was 


“BUT HUGH, THROWN FROM THE SADDLE, WAS HURLED INTO 
THE DEPTHS.” (SEE PAGE 616.) 


a noble knight, and, as Irma meant, he started 
at the hope of adventure. 

“These four years,” she said, “hath there 
He killeth swine 
And now 


lived a wolf in my forest. 
and cattle; he devoureth children. 
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hath it come to such a pass that two must work 
always in the field together, for one man dares 
not work alone.” 

Thereat Tristram laughed a mighty laugh. 
“Lady, is that all? 
set lay I this wolf dead.” 

“ How?” “With thy dogs?” 


“With my dogs, and my fleet steed, and my 


Ere to-morrow’s sun is 
she asked. 


javelin,” was the knight’s confident answer. 

“ But this 
wolf is strong ; 
he pulls down 
one by one the 
dogs that pur- 
sue him.” 

“Yet will he 
not pull down 
my dogs, and 
should he, he 
will not escape 
my bratchets.” 

The lady’s 
eyes sparkled. 
** Oh, Sir Tris- 
tram, if thou 

deliverest this 
land, my peo- 
ple will bless 
thee, and | more than they! 
A great pest and unbear- 
able has this wolf become.”’ 

‘ Lady,” he said, “ fear 
not. But now let me to 

bed, for I have traveled 
far; and in the morning 

will I hunt the wolf.” 
The lady led him to his 
chamber, and gave orders 
that his squire and men 
should be well served. Then 
she and Agatha and Hugh rejoiced 
together, for Tristram was renowned as 

the mightiest hunter in the world. 

In the morning Tristram mounted his steed 
at the castle gate, 
mounted his, and Hugh, who would go too, 
The dogs were loosed, eager for 
Before 


and Gouvervail his squire 


mounted his. 
the chase, and all moved into the forest. 
long the lady, listening, heard Sir Tristram’s horn, 
and knew that the dogs had found the scent. 
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But Marrok, couched in the forest, heard the 
horn, and groaned. “That,” said he, “is the 
horn of Sir Tristram.” For he knew Sir Tris- 
tram well, and since no one in the world could 
blow the horn so well as the knight of Lyonesse, 
Marrok knew the blast. And he groaned again, 
for he believed his end had come. 

But he ran a good race, doing as he had 
done before. For the great hounds of Sir 
Tristram, the fleetest and strongest in all Bri- 
tain, one by one he slew. ‘The swiftest first, the 
slowest last, one by one they my dead. And 
Marrok thought for one instant, “‘ Perhaps now 
I am free.” 

Then he heard the baying of the bratchets, 
which so long as the hounds bayed were silent, 
but now gave tongue. And he knew that 
against bratchets he could do nothing, for they 
were small and slight, quick to turn and dodge, 
and he could never take them. He stood a 
moment in despair, and they came upon him 
among the trees, and waited and barked. Then 
Marrok saw the fair-haired knight coming upon 
his white horse, and turned and ran. 

Minstrel and gleeman chanted of that chase 
for full four hundred years. Northward first 
fled Marrok, through the forest, till he reached 
its border. Then he turned west, and through 
the roughest country he led his pursuers. Then 
he ran south, then east, till the fair towers of 
Sir Roger of the Rock shone upon his sight. 
For a moment he was minded to flee there for 
protection. But the bratchets and the knight 
came upon him,—all else were left behind,— 
and Marrok fled south once more. 

Then in despair he was minded to stay in the 
bushes and wait the knight and attack him. 
For ever, whether through swamp or thicket, 
or over knoll, or among rocks, Sir Tristram 
followed close. But Marrok could not slay his 
friend, and he ran on. His heart grew heavy 
in his breast, his lungs and mouth were dry, 
and his legs weary. Then he thought at last: 
“T will die among my people.” 

He turned toward the village of Bedegraine, 
and with his last strength fled thither. One 
bratchet fell and died, but the other and Sir 
Tristram followed on. And Marrok, almost 


spent, reached the village, ran into a yard, stood, 
and panted. The last bratchet, at the entrance, 


fell, and the horse stopped for weariness. But 
Sir Tristram leaped to the ground, his javelin 
in his hand, and walked up to Sir Marrok. 

Marrok looked him in the eye and thought: 
‘“* Better die from friend’s hand than from foe s.” 
He budged not, but waited for the blow. And 
Sir Tristram admired him, and said: “’T is pity, 
brave wolf; but thy end hath come at last. 

He raised his javelin. But a little flitting 
figure came in between, and behold, there was 
a child by the side of the wolf! She threw 
her arms about his neck and covered him with 
her body; and looking over her shoulder with 
sparkling eyes, she cried to the knight: “ Thou 
shalt not slay him!” 

“Stand aside!” cried Sir Tristram. ‘“ Child, 
he will kill thee!”” And he sought to find place 
for a blow. But he might not hurl his weapon 
without striking the child, and as he hesitated 
the men of the house came running, and with 
scythes and pitchforks confronted Sir Tristram. 
“Sir Knight,” cried they all, in one voice, 
“hold thy hand!” 

Sir Tristram stood in amazement. “ This,” 
he cried, “is the wolf ye all hate.” 

“But we love him!” they answered. 

“ He killeth your swine and cattle.” 

“‘ Nay,” they protested. “Since he has come 
to the land our kine feed in peace.” 

“ But he beareth away children.” 

The oldest man stood out before the others 
and spoke: “Sir Knight, listen. Last winter 
was a snow-storm, great and terrible; and the 
child that thou seest here was bewildered in the 
storm, and though we sought for hours, we 
might not find her, and the cold and snow 
drove us within doors to save our own lives. 
While we waited and lamented, we heard a 
scratching at the door. We opened, sir, and 
there was the child in the drift at the door, and 
this wolf stood a little way off. In the snow 
were no other marks than his. He had brought 
her home on his back.” 

“Ts this truth? ” queried Sir Tristram, greatly 
puzzled. “The lady said—” 

“Oh, the lady!” cried they all. And Sir 
Tristram heard things that astonished him. 

At last he mounted again his wearied steed, 
and gave gold to the peasants so that they 
should bury his bratchet. And while the wolf, 
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weary and yet glad, made his way to the 
wo d, Sir Tristram took the road to the castle. 
As he went he met his squire and men; but 
Hugh, fearing to remain in the forest, had re- 
turned to the castle. ‘Tristram rode thither. 

From the castle battlements the Lady Irma 
spoke to Tristram; but reading much in his 
face, she kept the gate barred. 

“How now, Sir Tristram,” she asked, as 
if eagerly, “is the wolf slain?” 

“Lady,” he answered, “the wolf hath es- 
caped.” 

“ Alas,” she responded, “ my peasants will 
lament!” 

“Out upon thee, traitress,” cried Sir Tristram, 
“Deceiver art thou truly, and op- 
Would thou wert a 


fiercely. 
pressor of thy people. 
man!” 

She laughed without words. 

He turned his horse’s head away. “ Lady,” 
he said, “I shall tell of thy deeds among 
knights.” 

But the lady still laughed serenely. Tristram 
was not of Arthur’s court, and none but Arthur 
did she fear. 

CHAPTER XI. 
OF HUGH WHO WOULD HAVE SLAIN THE WOLF, 
AND OF AGATHA THE NURSE. 
He armed himself at break of dawn, 
Beneath his coat a shirt of mail. 
‘‘ Let the wolf stand, though I go alone, 


And to me the beast shall fall.” 
The Lay of Sir Marrok. 


GERTRUDE, the daughter of Irma, grew tall 
and beautiful. She lived in the castle like a 
flower in a moss-grown wall, and lighted it by 
her presence. ‘Therefore it came naturally that 
Hugh, the captain of the archers, wished her 
for his wife. 

Hugh was stout of body and bold of deed, 
cruel and hateful. He served the Lady Irma 
in her own spirit, and she trusted him. He 
called himself knight, but he was none, nor yet 
a gentleman born, being the son of a peasant. 
So for a while the lady denied him the hand of 
Gertrude, putting him off from time to time. 

But one day Hugh came to her and said: 
“My lady, what wish ye most in the world?” 

She answered: “ The death of the wolf.” 
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Lady Irma,” he asked, “if I slay the wolf, 
wilt thou give me thy daughter Gertrude to 
wife?” 

The lady thought, but not long. She an- 
swered: “TI will.” 

Hugh said with joy: ‘“‘ Make ready the bridal 
dress, for the wolf dieth soon.” 

Now Hugh had learned that Marrok slept at 
the Druids’ Ring, in the hut of the warlock, 
where Father John and Bennet once lived. 
Loving the Lady Gertrude greatly, he dared a 
deed. “I will go alone,” he thought, “and 
seek him out. If I wear my shirt of mail, he 
cannot harm me.” 

He put on beneath his doublet a fine shirt 
of chain-mail. In the bright day he rode out 
from the castle and went to the Druids’ Ring. 
There Marrok lay sleeping; but he waked at 
the tramp of the horse. When Hugh appeared 
among the great stones, the wolf stood looking 
at him. 

Hugh cast a javelin, and missed. Then 
Marrok, hearing the chink of chain-mail and 
seeing it was useless to attack, turned limping, 
and slipped away into the forest. “He is 
lame!” cried Hugh, in delight, and gave 
chase. The horse with his heavy burden could 
go but slowly among the trees. But the wolf 
seemed wounded and sore, and Hugh kept him 
He urged his horse with the spurs, 
a Nay,” he cried, ‘‘the wolf is 


in sight. 
and rode eagerly. 
mine.” 

But go as he might, Hugh could not gain 
until he came out upon a great ledge, all rocks, 
which overhung the forest. Below, fifty feet, 
were jagged stones. The ledge was broad 
and mossy, and the wolf seemed so near, limp- 
ing in front, that Hugh gave a shout and beat 
the horse with the flat of his sword. “I have 
him!” he cried. “I have him!” And the 
horse, lumbering into full speed, lessened the 
distance between them. 

Then the wolf, just as the horse was close 
behind, and Hugh leaned forward to strike, 
leaped nimbly to one side. His lameness van- 
ished. For one instant he waited, until the 
horse was quite abreast. Then he sprang 
under the horse’s body, avoiding the blow of 
the sword, and caught the steed by the further 


forefoot. Quickly he wrenched backward, and 
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the steed, tripped as with a noose, plunged 
and fell at the edge of the crag. But Hugh, 
thrown from the saddle, was hurled into the 


depths. 
The steed, in great fear, scrambled to his 


** MARROK TURNED TO HIS SON, DROPPED HIS SWORD, AND HELD OUT HIS ARMS.” 


feet and fled headlong. ‘The wolf stood listen- 


ing. From below he heard a mighty crash. 


And then was silence. 


Agatha 
wandered into the mead to watch for Hugh. 


That very day, soon after noon, 
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She picked crocuses, and at the edge of 
wood waited long, to wish him joy of his 
cess. Then she spied flowers in the fi 
earliest snow-drops, and went into the wor 
She 


pick them. heard a sound behind 


(SEE PAGE 619.) 


and turned. Almost she fainted from fright, 
for there stood the wolf, gray and great. He 
advanced upon her slowly. ‘‘ Marrok!” she 
cried, and fell on her knees for mercy. 

Still he advanced, and she gained strength 


from despair. She sprang up and ran away, 
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ever deeper into the forest. Behind her trotted 
the wolf, and at each glimpse of him she ran 
faster. He kept between her and the castle, 
and she had no chance to return, but ran always 
farther from safety. When she had gone a 
mile, she came upon the forest road. 

(here at the edge of the trees was a horse 
all ready saddled, cropping the turf. And 
Agatha ran to him im hope. He let her seize 
the bridle and mount. “’T is Hugh’s horse. 
Hugh must be dead,” she thought, “ but I shall 
escape.” She headed the horse to the north, 
and urged him to start. 

Then into the road came the wolf, and the 
horse started indeed. Snorting with fear, he 
ran, and the wolf for a little way followed. 
Then Agatha, looking back, saw that he fell 
farther behind. At last he stopped, satisfied, 
for he knew she would not return. In truth she 
rode eagerly, far away, into the country of the 
north. Never was she seen again in Bedegraine. 


CHAPTER XII. 


OF THE STRANGER KNIGHT WHO CAME FROM 
THE NORTH, WHICH BRINGETH AN 
END TO THIS TALE, 

’T is far the outcast lad may flee, 

And wide the wanderer may roam, 
But soon or late, before he die, 

He finds the way to his father’s home. 

The Lay of Sir Marrek. 


Hucu and Agatha came no more, and a new 
life began for the Lady Irma—a lonely, irksome 
life. 

She was shut in and companionless. Her 
one-time friends were gone, for Sir Roger had 
slain Sir Morcar, and Father John ruled in the 
abbey. No longer might she ride thither for 
merrymaking. And in the castle were none 
but her serving-maids, her archers, and her 
daughter Gertrude. 

Between Gertrude and her mother was no 
affection, but only tyranny and mistrust. The 
mother kept the daughter close, watched her, 
checked her, commanded her. Therefore she 
received not love, but patient service. Also 
there was no heartiness, for Gertrude could not 
but dislike her mother’s ways. She sat silent in 
her presence, and Irma complained angrily of 
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her sullenness. Yet it was not sullenness— 
merely timidity and repression; for Gertrude 
was sweet and gentle. 

Thus Irma, bored and wrathful, chafed in 
her castle. And another cause for irritation 
there was—that the peasants refused her all 
supplies, but beat off her archers when they 
were sent for tithes. The lady might not send 
to the abbey; neither could she depend upon 
traveling merchants. For the road from the 
south was through the village, and the peasants 
warned all travelers away, lest they should pay 
heavy toll. Sir Roger stopped the eastern 
road, and the abbey the western. The wolf 
himself guarded the road from the north. 

It was lucky for Irma that Marrok had built 
the castle as a very granary, holding food for 
five years’ siege. ‘The great chambers had al- 
ways been kept full, and there was store of 
gold and wine. So the lady lived secure, but 
she bit her fingers in impatience ‘and vowed 
vengeance on all. When a luckless trader 
chanced into her clutches, she fleeced him. If 
she caught a peasant, she made him a slave. 
And when knights fell into her hands, she held 
them long time for ransom. She feared no- 
thing, and laughed away the forebodings that 
sometimes came, telling her the end was draw- 
ing near. 

One day there rode through the forest a 
young knight, coming from the north. Strong 
and handsome he was, brown-haired and blue- 
eyed. It was in May. He hung his helmet on 
his saddle-bow and looked about in the beautiful 
wood. The birds sang sweetly among the trees, 
the sky was blue, the turf was green, and the 
first daisies, Chaucer’s darling flowers, nodded 
by the wayside. His heart laughed and his 
eyes danced. Another knight would have 
caroled gaily ; but the young man was silent by 
nature, and he said no word. 

He came to a cross-road, and behold, across 
the southern road lay a great wolf, gray and 
The horse snorted with 
There lay 


shaggy and scarred. 
fear, but the knight urged him on. 
his road. Then the wolf rose and fawned on 
the young man, as if to turn him to the right or 
left. But the knight, greatly wondering, kept 
the horse’s head to the southern way, and 
would not be turned from his course. 
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Then the wolf stood in the path and growled ; 
but the young man had no fear. He raised 
his javelin and threatened. The wolf, crying 
as with a human voice, vanished in the forest; 
and his cry sounded often as the knight pur- 
sued his way, coming now from the right, now 
from the left. But the sound ceased when the 
knight came to a great mead, in the midst of 
which stood a castle. 

Perhaps the crying of the wolf, perhaps the 
whispers of the forest, had called strange voices 
to the young knight’s heart, speaking to him of 
the past. It was more than the mere beauty of 
the scene, as he drew rein at the edge of the 
wood, that made the castle seem to him famil- 
iar, kindly. “ Mayhap,” he said, “my search 
is ended.” With childish memories stirring, 
and hope rising fast, he gave no heed to the 
last call of the wolf, that seemed to say: “Back! 
Back!” He rode forward to the castle. 

It was hear nightfall, and the knight blew 
his horn at the castle gate. He was admitted ; 
a lady, beautiful and gracious, met him in the 
court. ‘Welcome, fair knight,” Irma cried. 
“‘Dismount and unarm thyself, and come to the 
feast. I am the Lady Irma of Castle Bede. 
graine, and thou art welcome.” 

The knight, with slow, grave smile, answered 
with few words: “ Lady, thou art kind.” He 
dismounted. 

The archers took his arms and armor, a 
groom his horse. The lady led him to a great 
hall, where the young man paused and looked 
about. “ Nay, my lady,” he said, with bright- 
ening face. “‘ Were it not for these hangings 
and yonder great banner, I should think I had 
ended my search. I pray thee, under the ban- 
ner is there not a shield carved in stone, and 
thereon a lion sleeping? ” 

Now under the banner was the shield indeed, 
the arms of Marrok, which the lady had cov- 
ered with the banner. Yet she answered: 
“ Nay, there is no carving there.” And her 
heart leaped in her breast, for she knew from 
his slow speech, and from his question, that the 
knight was Walter, Marrok’s son. 

Now Gertrude had come into the hall, and 
stood at her mother’s back, but Irma did not 
see her. And Walter, looking at the banner, 
sighed and said: “ Almost it seems the same 


hall. Lady, I seek my birthplace, the home of 
my father, whence years agone I was cruelly 
driven. The castle’s name I know not, nor my 
father’s; but I recall the hall with the carved 
shield, and I should know my own little room.” 

Then Gertrude caught her breath, and they 
both saw her. But while Walter, in the midst 
of his disappointment, looked on her with a 
sudden strange delight, thinking her the most 
beautiful girl he had ever seen, Irma was fright. 
ened and angry. She cast on Gertrude the old 
glance of command, and the daughter, shud- 
dering, knew that she must obey her mother, 
even to the words she spoke. 

“ Gertrude,” asked Irma, “thou art not well?” 

“ Nay, mother.” 

“Then go to thy chamber.” And Gertrude, 
struggling to stay, to speak, went from the hall. 

Irma turned to Walter. “Sir Knight,” she 
said, ‘‘I pray thee forgive my daughter’s intru- 
sion. She is ill-mannered. But for yourself, 
prithee wait here a little space. I will bring a 
spiced drink for welcome, and will order for 
thee a bath and fresh robes.” She left the 
young man wondering at the vision he had 
seen, and sought her secret chamber. 

At its door was Gertrude, who marked the 
look on her mother’s face, and fell at her feet. 
“ Mother,” she cried, “ what go you to do?” 

“Gertrude,” said Irma, “I bade you go to 
your chamber.” 

“ Mother,” cried Gertrude, ‘I cannot. The 
young man is Walter. What wilt thou do to 
him?” 

Irma strove to fix her with her glance, but 
she failed. Gertrude, summoning her will, 
threw off Irma’s power, even at this late time. 

“T will go,” she said, “to warn him.” 

And she turned away. 

But Irma seized her suddenly by the arms. 
By force she drew Gertrude to her chamber, 
thrust her in, and locked the door. ‘‘ Now,’’ she 
said, ignoring Gertrude’s cries, “do thy worst.” 

Gertrude leaned from the window, and there, 
far below in the dusk, under the wall, she saw 
the figure of aman. “Ho!” she cried, “ who 
is there?” 

“My Lady Gertrude,” answered a cautious 
voice, “is it thou? I am old Bennet.” 

“Bennet,” cried Gertrude, “fly for help. 
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Here within is Walter, Marrok’sson. He know- 
eth my mother not, and I fear for his life.” 

But though she saw Bennet hasten toward 
the village, she despaired. The village was a 
half-mile thence, and it would take time to 
gather men. 

Meanwhile Irma went to the secret chamber 
and shut herself in. She took wax and warmed 
it at the brazier, and as she warmed it she 
thought. Should she make Walter a cat, or a 
dog, or a snake? Remembering the unex- 
pected deeds of the wolf, she thought any of 
these too dangerous. Out of spite, she would 
not kill him. So when the wax was warmed 
she modeled with it swiftly the figure of an 
owl — the small brown horned owl. She put the 
figure on the little shrine on the wall, and lit 
before it three candles, one red, one blue, and 
one green. “ There,” quoth she; “he can hoot 
in the forest and catch mice.” 

Then she took her vials and compounded a 
drink, and all the while she muttered charms 
and spells. And bearing the drink in a golden 
chalice, she went down to the banqueting-hall. 

Now without, in the forest, the wolf mourned 
for the young man. Seven years he had lived 
in Bedegraine, but never had he felt so drawn 
toward human being as to this stranger knight. 
A great sadness seized him, and he wandered, 
striving to throw it off. Instead, it grew upon 
him. He could think of nothing but the young 
man lying dead. He cried at last, “ Let death 
come to me, not to him!” And he ventured all. 

He went to a thicket in the wood, and enter- 
ing, came upon an iron door among rocks. 

Then Marrok pushed upon a hidden lever, 
and the door swung inward. He entered and 
shut the door, and went forward in darkness. 
But he knew the way, for he had built it 
himself against a time of danger to the castle. 
The passage led straight, then curved, and 
Marrok came upon a wall. He found a spring 
and pushed, and the solid stones moved upward. 

This time he was on a stair, up which he 
clambered. Again he came on the solid rock, 
but’ again it moved at his touch on a spring, 
anc let him pass. And there he was in a little 
chamber, lit by a lamp. There were hangings 
on the walls, books on shelves, and vials within 
cupboards. In one place hung a suit of armor. 
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Upon the wall was a little shrine, and a waxen 
figure of an owl thereon, and three candles, 
red, blue, and green, burning before it. 

Then he understood everything, and hastily 
rearing, he reached at the shrine with clumsy 
forefoot, meaning to destroy the figure of 
the owl. The shrine swayed at his touch, 
the candles guttered, and the figure, rolling 
away, hid under the hangings. The wax was 
still warm and tough, and it did not break. 
But from within the shrine fell out another 
figure, and broke in two upon the stone flags 
of the floor. And it was the figure of a wolf. 

Then Marrok, standing there upright, felt a 
change come over him. The fur vanished from 
his body, his paws became hands and feet, and 
his limbs were those of a man. Behold, he 
was himself again, clothed in the robes he wore 
when he became a wolf! 

He knew the change, and uttered a great 
cry of joy. But pausing not, he seized from 
the wall his sword, and casting down the scab- 
bard, hastened from the room. Down the 
stone stair he hurried, till he came to the ban- 
queting-hall, and stood at the door. 

Within were Irma and the stranger knight, 
and Marrok heard her words: 

“Thou art Walter, son of Marrok, and thy 
father’s castle is not far from here. Pledge 
me in this wine, Sir Knight, and I will tell thee 
where to find him.” 

The young knight, with sparkling eyes, took 
the chalice from her. “Lady,” he said, “a 
thousand times I thank thee. I pledge thee.” 

But Marrok strode forward from the door, 
and cried, “ Drink not!” And Walter, seeing 
a man with drawn sword, put down the wine 
hastily upon the table, and seized his dagger. 

Then Marrok turned to Irma and cried in 
triumph, “ Traitress, thou hast failed!” He 
raised his sword to strike the cup to the floor. 

But she, thinking he meant to slay her, 
snatched quickly at the chalice, and drained 
the drink to the dregs. Then she looked the 
knight in the face, and dropped the chalice. 

“ Marrok! Marrok!” These were her last 
words. For she changed quickly into a little 
owl, circled upward, found an open window, 
and flew hooting into the night. 

Marrok turned to his son, dropped his sword, 
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and held out his arms. “ Walter,” he cried, 
“she was asorceress. But I am Marrok, thine 
own father!” 

Long was their embrace and loving, and 
then they sat and told each other many things. 
But after a while they heard a great commotion 
in the castle, and each seized his sword, fearing 
the servants of Irma. 

Yet it was Bennet that they heard, who had 
come with help. For while the old man mus- 
tered men in the village, but all too slowly, 
there had ridden up Sir Roger of the Rock, 
and Father John, each with retainers. All 
together hastened to the castle and forced the 
gate. Bennet sent the peasants to the servants’ 
hall to surprise the archers. Great and com- 
plete was the vengeance that the peasants 
took. But Bennet himself, and Sir Roger, 
and Father John, with the men-at-arms, rushed 
to the banquet-hall, and it was they who burst 
in the door upon Sir Marrok and his son. 
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Joyous was the greeting, and deep was the 
delight of all. Gertrude they brought from 
her chamber. She hung upon Sir Marrok’s 
neck, and Walter was delighted with the sight. 
And the peasants, thronging into the hall, fell 
upon their knees and gave thanks at the sight 
of their lord. 

Of Irma, who had become an owl, nothing 
more was heard. But Walter, the son of Mar- 
rok, married Gertrude, the daughter of Irma, 
some six months from that day. And all the 
land of Bedegraine was happy, except that the 
peasants lamented that they saw the great gray 
wolf no more. For since the return of Marrok 
the wolf was never again seen. And Marrok 
told to no one that he had been the wolf, 
except to Walter and Gertrude and to Father 
John. And Father John, growing old, wrote 
all this in a chronicle, whence came the song 
that minstrels sang, from which was written the 
story that is printed here. 




















The Fickly Pg, the Tug and Pard 
‘Try to surprise the Nubian Bard. 
He only smiles, with gesture Kind, — 


Wild flights do not disturb his mind. 
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A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


By HELEN STANDISH PERKINS. 








Younc Billy boy came running home Till all the boys throughout the town 
As fast as he could run, Were envious indeed. 

And quick unlocked the stable doors 
And opened every one. 

For you may guess with what delight, 
Upon that very day, 

To Mr. Brown, the carpenter, 
He ’d heard his father say: 


Alas, alas! for rosy dreams 
And castles in the air; 

The next day home the horses came, 
But—what a fall was there! 


They stood on four legs strong and stout, 
“T think you have a horse to sell.” As every pony should ; 
“Ves, two,” said Mr. B. But oh, alas! alackaday! 
“Well,” Billy’s father answered him, They both were made of wood. 
“ Please send them 40th to me.” 
And now through little Billy’s head 
Danced many a vision bright ; 
In fancy on those horses’ backs 
He rode from morn till night ; 
Or else adown the village street 
He drove each fiery steed, 











“FLYING THE FERRET.” 


By FREDERICK WENDT. 





“Quick! quick! there she goes! quick — 
oh !—” 

“ Jiminy!” and a boy’s head and arms come 
out from a green shawl-tent, just in time to catch 
a big white rat that has tried hard to slip away. 

Georgie and Nellie were playing with their 
two pets, Georgie’s ferret and Nellie’s white 
rat. The brother and sister had put up a 
shawl-tent on the side of a grass terrace. They 
had chosen this particular spot for two reasons; 
the terrace formed a natural wall for one side 
of their “house,” and secondly, there was a 
delightful air of mystery about an old earthen 
pipe, six inches in diameter, which came out at 
the bottom of the embankment. 

“ Georgie,” said Nellie, “ why did pa say we 
had to move from this beautiful place? Why 
could n’t we stay here ?” 

“Well, I don’t know exactly,” answered 
Georgie, cutting a pear into fine slices to repre- 





# sent chops; “but I believe it ’s because we ’re 
ak, so far away from the city. Pa says if we only 
had a telephone we could stay here.” 


“ Why don’t they put up telegraph-poles, and 
tie a telephone to it?” 

“It would cost dollars and dollars to put up telegraph-poles all the way from here to the 
city,” remarked Georgie, proud of his financial knowledge. 

The fact of the matter was that Georgie and Nellie’s beautiful country home was quite a dis- 
tance from the city, without any means of communication except by a mile-long drive. Their 
father, although liking nothing better than to follow his literary work with his wife and chil- 
dren at his side, often felt that he must be more in touch with the world. A telephone 
might have solved the question, but the expense of “putting up telegraph-poles and tying a 
telephone to it,” as Nellie said it, made this altogether too expensive, if not quite impossible. 

The white rat, after having been caught in its attempt to run away, had been remarkably 
quiet. Nellie insisted that her white rat could understand, and think too; and so she had 
often told it the story of the prince whose life had been saved by escaping through a 
“subbletanean” passage, as she called it. Whether the white rat was convinced that its 
own life would be safer as far as possible away from the ferret, or whether it doubted the 
story of the prince, will never be known. One thing, however, was certain, that the white rat 
was bound to explore the subterranean pipe-passage, for suddenly a little tail wiggled in the 
opening of the tube and then disappeared. 
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‘(FLYING THE FERRET.” 


With a cry of despair that awoke the ferret in 
her lap, Nellie dropped the ferret and rushed 
to the entrance of the pipe. 

“Georgie, my rat ’s gone!” 

“ Never mind; it ll come back,” said Georgie, 
consolingly. 

So the two children sat down and called into 
their pipe, and placed cracker “soup,” and cake 
“potatoes,” and pear “chops” temptingly in 
front of the opening to coax the white rat back. 
But it was all in vain. 

Nellie began to cry, and Georgie was at his 
wit’s end. The ferret, after eating everything 
that the children had left on the table, climbed 
down again and joined them at the pipe. All 
at once the ferret too was gone, and the tip of a 
bushy tail told that another pet was starting to 
prove the story of the prince. Georgie, how- 
ever, was too quick for the little animal, and a 
second later it was struggling in his arms. 

“ Nellie, I have a splendid idea! Let’s send 
the ferret to look for the rat.” 

“Oh, no! We ’ll lose him, too.” 

“No, we won’t; I am going to tie a string to 
him and pull him back.” 

When the children built their “ play-house,” 
pins and string took the place of brick and mor- 
tar; and so it happened that Georgie had a 
large ball of twine for his very original plan. 

It did not take him long to tie the string 
firmly to the ferret’s body... Nellie, trembling with 
excitement, anxiously watched the second pet 
disappear, while the -ball of twine showed that 
the ferret’s progress was by no means a slow one. 

“Suppose he is going straight through to 
China,” she said, “ do you think we have string 
enough ?” 

The supply of string was soon exhausted. 

“ Hold on till I come back, and don’t let go,” 
shouted Georgie, and started off on a run, only 
to reappear a few minutes later, his arms filled 
with balls of twine of various colors. 

“Oh, what a lot of cord!” cried Nellie. 
“Where did you get it?” 

“ Pa’s string-closet,” panted Georgie. “TI tell 
you, Nell, here we have balls of red, white, 
and blue; let ’s tie em together in that order, 
one ball after another, so when the ferret comes 
out in a heathen country, the Indians ‘ll know 
he ’s an American!” 
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The patriotic combination of string had gone 
in twice, a third red ball had been tied to a rap- 
idly diminishing blue one, and then George had 
brought out a big reel of cord their father had 
used in some modern kite-flying experiments. 
This was light, strong, and — best of all — there 
was no end to it! 

When the bell rang at the house father and 
mother appeared at the dinner-table. Where 
were the children, usually so punctual ? 

Suddenly Georgie rushed in, out of breath, and 
told of their adventure, and that he “and Nell 
could n’t think of eating.” 

Soon a larger group was assembled around 
the children’s “subbletanean” passage: fa- 
ther, mother, Georgie, Nellie, the waitress, 
even “ Rover,” the big St. Bernard; every one 
had forgotten that dinner was cooling on the 
table; all were “flying the ferret,” as Nellie 
said, for the cord was still running quickly into 
the opening. 

Their father grasped the situation imme- 
diately. 

“Let in more string until you feel three dis- 
tinct tugs or till it stops; then you will know 
that I am at the other end,” he said. 

“How will pa get into the ground ?” asked 
Nellie. 

But father was in a buggy a few minutes 
later, hurrying to the place in the city where he 
knew the pipe-line ended. The children’s tun- 
nel was an old unused water-main — an almost 
forgotten, unsuccessful venture. 

The sun was setting, and still they were anx- 
iously watching the cord run in quickly. Sud- 
denly Georgie shouted : 

“ One —two—three! 
end!” 

The tugging stopped; with a sigh of relief, 
they started for the house. 

Not very long after that their father drove 
through the gate, and handed out a basket and 
a box. In the first was the ferret, which 
jumped up and down, as lively as ever; in the 
other the poor white rat lay quietly asleep, tired 
by the long run. 

Oh, how happy were Georgie and Nellie to 
see their pets again! And their father — was 
he angry that the little incident had delayed 
dinner for over two hours that evening ? 


Father ’s at the other 
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On the contrary, he was more delighted than 
the children; for to him the two animals had 
prepared a way, by means of the string in the 
pipe, to draw through the pipe a stronger cord, 
and by that a telephone-wire. The beautiful 
place would no longer be isolated and alone ; 
for a telephone-wire laid through the pipe would 
bring the city within speaking distance. 

The poor, tired white rat woke sufficiently, 
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after they all had gone to bed, to eat a fringe 
into Nellie’s new blue dress; and the ferret, 
who was not used to being kept in the house 
overnight, had gnawed through the box in which 
he had been put, and was found, by the two 
children, quietly asleep on the hearth-rug the 
next morning. 

“T ’d rather fly a ferret than a kite, would n't 
you ?” said Nellie. 








THE PLANTING 


OF A TREE. 





By Marion CouTHouy SMITH, 


Wou pst thou upbuild a home where sweet wild lives are nested, 
Glad with the sound of song, quick with the flash of wings, — 

Where the soft broods may rock, warm-housed and unmolested, 
Deep in the leafy nooks, through all the changeful springs? 


Or wouldst thou rear an arch of noblest grace and splendor, 
Lifted in air and light, shaped by the sun and storm, 

Moved by the wandering wind, swayed by each influence tender, 
Yet by the hand of life molded to steadfast form? 


Wouldst thou make day more fair, and night more rich and holy, 
Winter more keenly bright, and summer’s self more dear, — 
Grant the sweet earth a gift, deep rooted, ripening slowly, 
Add to the sum of joys that bless the rounded year? 
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Go, then, and plant a tree, lovely in sun and shadow, 
Gracious in every kind—maple and oak and pine. 

Peace of the forest glade, wealth of the fruitful meadow, 
Blessings of dew and shade, hereafter shall be thine! 


For though thou never see the joy thy hand hath granted, 
Those who shall follow thee thy generous boon may share. 

Thou shalt be Nature’s child, who her best fruit hath planted, 
And each of many a spring shall find thy gift more fair. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY GEORGE INNESS 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD 
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CANARY’S 


SIEGE. 


(A True Story.) 





By Mary D. LEONARD. 





“Danny,” the canary, had always enjoyed the 
long summers on the front veranda, where his 
roomy cage was hung in early May. Having 
no mate, he comforted himself with an interest 
in all the other feathered folk who came about 
his home near enough to be seen and heard. 
He began to imitate their notes. He soon 
learned the song of the oriole whose nest hung 
in a maple-tree close by, the whistle of the old 
green parrot across the street, and the twitter 
of the little chickens whose mothers sometimes 
led them into the front yard. 

One morning in midsummer there arrived 
among the honeysuckles a pair of house-wrens, 
bent upon finding a place for a new home. 
Danny watched the noisy visitors with interest, 
and attempted an imitation of their notes. The 
wrens, however, flew into a rage instantly, and, 
alighting on the cage, silenced the astonished 
canary with a stream of angry chatter such as 
he had never heard before. Moreover, their 
examination of the cage put a new notion into 
their heads: they decided that on its flat top 
they would build a nest, and live on the roof 
of a gilded palace, if not inside one. Away 
they flew, and in a jiffy they were back again, 
and had carefully arranged a foundation of 
twigs on the top of the cage, Danny looking 
on in amazed silence. But the invasion of his 
premises was not to be permitted, of course, 
and as soon as the insolent little squatters flew 
off for more building material, Danny dragged 
through between the bars all the sticks they 
had arranged. Back they came presently with 
more twigs, and at once discovered what had 
been done in their absence. Instantly they 
dropped their sticks and in a great passion 
began an attack on the poor canary, who 
curled up, a trembling little ball of yellow fluff, 
on the floor of his cage, just out of reach of 
the long beaks they thrust with lightning-like 
At last, having, 


swiftness through the bars. 
as they thought, reduced the canary to a state 


of fear that would keep him from further resis- 
tance, they picked up their twigs, once more 
laid the foundation of their nest on the top of 
the cage, and went off for another load. 

The canary, however, was not yet wholly 
subdued, and no sooner were the wrens out of 
sight than he again pulled their foundation 
sticks through the bars, and, when he saw his 
besiegers returning, prudently retreated to the 
only safe spot beyond the reach of their beaks, 
The rage of the wrens when they found their 
second foundation destroyed knew no bounds. 
Over the bars of the cage they ran, screaming 
and scolding, and trying to seize with their 
bills the almost paralyzed canary, or to drag 
through the bars such of their twigs as they 
could reach. Finally they again rearranged 
their foundation, and Mistress Wren went alone 
for more material, while her mate remained to 
guard the foundation. The case of the canary 
was now hopeless; his strength was nearly 
gone, his courage wholly gone; and so his 
human friends, seeing the contest had reached 
this stage, came to his rescue. 

The insolent invasion of the wrens was not 
to be borne, of course. Yet it seemed possible 
to make respectable and useful veranda-citizens 
out of these dashing freebooters, and plans 
were laid to that end. An old strawberry-box 
was found, a top fastened over it, a hole was 
cut in one side for a door, and it was tacked 
inside the cornice of the veranda near the ceil- 
ing. Danny’s cage was cleared of the wrens’ 
building materials, the twigs being put into the 
When the wrens returned, the pair took 
A long and 


box. 
in the new suggestion instantly. 
noisy discussion followed ; repeated investiga- 
tions of the box, inside and out, were made, 
intermixed with much scolding of Danny and 
his rescuers. At last, however, the wrens de- 
cided to accept the concession offered, but, in 
order to assert their independence and their 
intention to manage the affair their own way, 
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they scornfully scratched out of the box all the 
twigs that had been placed there as a hint, and 
proceeded with wholly fresh material to fur- 
nish the home. Their subsequent airs of having 

na great victory were exceedingly diverting. 
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THosE who are familiar with our common 
house-wren know how often it happens that 
very strange nesting-sites are at times decided 
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THE NEST IN THE COVERED PORCH 


upon by this bird. It is not so long ago that 


a small watering-pot, hanging within easy 


reach of a pump constantly used, was taken 
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for their use, and chipped a new circular en 
trance 
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Danny’s nerves were shaken, and his vanity 
certainly received a great setback; 
time he learned to listen to the wrens’ boasting 
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without fear, while they ceased to resent his per- 
fect imitation of the softer notes of their song. 


NEST. 


Appott, M.D. 


possession of, and the wrens, all unmindful of 
people constantly coming and going very near 
the fol- 
lowing summer. A permanent 


them, raised their broods, and returned 
* box was placed in the spot 
after the second season, and 
this has since been used. 
Wrens have been known, 
too, to enter houses through 
open windows and attempt 
nest-building indoors, and in 
places, too, very inconvenient 
to the family, as in a card- 
basket on the piano, and on 
the pole supporting portiéres. 
But more curious than all other 
instances, it seems to me, is the 
following. In the spring of 
tgo1 a hornets’ nest that had 
long hung in my hall was tem- 
porarily placed in a covered 
porch. Some weeks later, a 
pair of wrens were noticed ex- 
amining it very critically, and 
they finally decided that as a 
nesting-site it was in every 
way admirable. The fact that 
[ was frequently sitting on that 
porch, often with two or three 
people, in no wise troubled 
bt them. ‘The birds were abso 
; lutely fearless. 
Having chosen the hornets’ 
residence, 


nest as a summer 


wrens first cleared out sufficient spac« 






to it, as the illustration shows. This 
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they made the more secure by placing in 
front a platform of twigs, many of which were 
thrust through the paper walls. This was not 
always easily done, and gave rise to some cross 
words, or so it seemed—and I occupied the 
camp-stool shown in the illustration while much 
of this nest-construction was underway. Except 
a few feathers, there was nothing carried into 
the hole made by the wrens in the body of the 
hornets’ nest. As soon as all was to their liking, 


eggs were laid and the brood successfully reared. 

While the parent birds were noticeably tame 
during the days of nest-making, they were 
even more so when there were young birds to 
look after. Without really troubling them, I 
tried in many ways to test their confidence 


in my good will toward them. Seve! 
times I leaned against the pillar supporti 
the roof of the porch, as shown in the illust 
tion, so as to bring my face within eight 
inches of the opening to the nest. Twi 
under such circumstances, one of the old bir 
darted by me and entered, but at other tin 
waited most impatiently until I again sat do 
in the chair near by. 

One fact that interested me greatly was tl 
when interrupted by my coming, the wr 
firmly holding a wriggling worm in its bea! 
would scold crossly, making a loud whirring 
and shrill sound. How the bird could mal 
the sound and yet retain the worm in its beak 
I leave to others to explain. 











THE WRENS’ NEST INSIDE THE HORNETS’ NEST 
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‘ONE GLOVE WAS MINUS A FOREFINGER.” 


“TOMMY 


(SEE PAGE 631.) 


TUCKER.” 


> 


By 


“Tommy TUCKER” was the name really 
given to him (for this story is true in every de- 
tail) when he was a wee baby kitten—when he 


was too young to do anything but eat and sleep, 
and run a few yards when he happened to want 


exercise. The intelligence which afterward 
made him a marked cat had not then devel- 
oped. 

But if I am to tell his story accurately I must 
go back even further than kittenhood. 
Nearly all of our family wanted a cat for a pet. 
Birds we had had for months and years, and we 
agreed that they were nice enough, but “ no fun.” 


his 


Mary V. 


WoORSTELL. 


When the subject of having a cat was deli- 
cately suggested, the little mother said no— 
that a city “apartment” was no place for a 
cat. In fact, there were so many good reasons 
for vot having a cat that we wondered at our 
rashness in suggesting such a thing. Buta 
day came when the little mother started for 
a fortnight’s visit in Massachusetts, and then a 
spirit of adventure and daring took possession 
of us all. 

“ Let ’s get a cat,” suggested Willis, our old- 
est brother, who was very fond of animals. 


“ Let ’s!” we all echoed with enthusiasm. 
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“T don’t believe mother would care; and if 
she did, why, we could give it away,” said I. 

Nothing could be fairer than that, we thought, 
so within two days a boy brought a pretty little 
basket addressed to Willis. There was a card 
with it, and the card bore the name of a young 
lady that Willis used to call on quite frequently. 
He took care of the card and the basket, but 
the attention of the other members of the 
family was centered in what the basket con- 
tained—a fluffy little kitten, all white excepting 
a Maltese patch, like a gray blanket, over his 
back. 

Our troubles and fun began that day, for 
Tommy Tucker did n’t know how to lap milk. 

After a few lessons, which consisted of push- 
ing his little pink nose into a saucer of milk, he 
seemed to grasp the idea, and thereafter he 
lapped like any grown-up cat. 

Then our fun began, for if ever there was a 
springy, restless, capering kitten, it was Tommy 
Tucker. The only time he did n’t seem bent 
on mischief was for about half an hour after he 
had partaken of his saucer of milk, during which 
time he would be affable and allow us to stroke 
his pretty fur. 

We made use of this peculiarity when, in two 
weeks’ time, mother wrote that she was about 
to return. 

“What shall we do with Tommy Tucker 
when mother gets back?”’ That was what we 
all thought, and what the youngest member of 
the family said. 

“We could give him back—if we must,” said 
Willis, “‘ but I believe mother will like him.” 

“She won’t if she sees him running up the 
parlor curtains,” said the youngest, with convic- 
tion. 

“Well, give him all the milk he can drink 
just before mother gets here, and perhaps when 
she sees how nice and quiet he can be—at in- 
tervals—he won’t seem so dreadful.” 

The next day we acted on this suggestion. 
Just before starting for the station in a body to 
meet and welcome the traveler, our little maid 
received her instructions. 

“The train gets in at five, Maggie,” we said, 
“and we ’ll be home by half-past. At quarter- 
past five give Tommy Tucker all the milk he 
will hold—just to keep him quiet.”’ 


TUCKER. 

This plan of action was carried out; 
when mother, escorted by all of her happy chil. 
dren, reached home, there was Tommy Tucker 
as inert as a child’s muff, curled on a c!} 


’ 
air, 
sleeping. 

He 
opened his 
could n’t help exclaiming, ‘‘ How cunnin; 
On our way from the station we had 


pretty to look at, and when he 


sleepy little eyes even m 


was 


her 
he 
told 


her of our new pet, and she afterward said she 


4 ” 
is! 


inwardly resolved that no cat should be kept in 
her apartment. Within a week she was as 
fond of him as the rest of us were. 

He soon began to develop some unusual 
traits. He was of an investigating turn of 
mind, and discovered that by getting out on 
the tiny balcony by the front window he could 
easily drop to the ledge above the windows of 
the apartment below ours. As this ledge was 
continuous, he used it for a pathway to the 
corner of the house; and then, after another 
little leap, he was on the finest playground a 
city cat could have: for there were the roofs of 
seven houses—a royal playground a hundred 
and seventy-five feet by about eighty feet, and 
dotted here and there with English sparrows. 
Often, from 
Tommy Tucker crouched behind a chimney or 
a skylight, ready for a spring, but I never saw 
him succeed in catching the wary little birds. 
If it looked like rain, or if it was too cold to 
have the window open, we had only to go toa 
side window and give a little whistle, and 
Tommy would come as straight home as a 
He would run 


our side windows, I have seen 


good little story-book child. 
along the ledge, jump in through the window, 
and scamper down the long hall with such 
headlong speed that he sometimes would bump 
into the wall at the end. 

There was a good deal of the aristocrat in 
our pet. He always took his naps in the big- 
gest and best chair our home afforded, though 
at times I could see that he was not insensible 
to the charms of a silk quilt. His food, ex- 
cepting what was given him from our table, 
had to be placed on a certain plate with a blue 
border, otherwise he would not touch it. Water 
he would drink only from a silver bowl that 
belonged with the ice-pitcher. The bowl usu- 


ally contained a little water, and Tommy 
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ker, by getting on a chair and placing his 
paws on the edge of the sideboard, could 
get at the water. He never showed the 
st disposition to drink out of anything besides 
silver bowl. 
jommy Tucker would allow us to admire 
in a respectful way, but he seldom per- 
itted any familiarities beyond an occasional 
ke as he chanced to pass. When we all 
» seated at the dining-table he would walk 
ut slowly, in the hope that some one would 
give him a bit of fish or meat. If we paid no 
attention to him, he would try the effect of 
gently touching our elbows. If this failed, he 
became desperate, and would give a spring and 
alight upon some one’s shoulder. There he 
would crouch and purr in the most delightful 
way, and the one singled out by Tommy 
Tucker for this sign of his favor never failed 
to reward him with various dainties. Some- 
times, when guests chanced to dine with us, 
Tommy Tucker would astonish our friends by 
suddenly appearing on somebody’s shoulder. 
This was such a disgraceful proceeding (when 
company was present) that we would try to say, 
in a tone of righteous mortification, ‘‘ Here, 
Maggie, take Tommy Tucker right away!” If 
Tommy repeated the performance at the next 
meal, provided we had no guests, he was ca- 
ressed and fed as if he were in truth a model 
cat. 

He had strong likes and dislikes. A cousin 
visiting us was rather appalled at Tommy 
Tucker’s important air and intelligent expres- 
sion. Tommy was conscious of her dislike, 
and one evening he retaliated in a most unex- 
pected way. We were seated around a table 
in the parlor, playing a game, Willis in a Turk- 
ish chair seated opposite his cousin. Suddenly, 
like a young whirlwind, Tommy Tucker dashed 
into the parlor and up the back of Willis’s chair, 
so that only the cat’s head was visible. Then, 
assuming a most fiendish expression, and look- 
ing only at our cousin, he gave the most tre- 
mendous “‘sspptt!” that any cat ever uttered. 
The next instant he had dropped to the floor 
and was dashing down the hall at his usual 
breakneck speed. 

He had one very troublesome habit, that 


proved a very expensive one. He would eat 
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kid gloves. Unless they were put in a drawer, 
and the drawer tightly closed, that cat would 
get them. Many a time has a friend taken off 
hat and gloves, and, unless the gloves were in- 
stantly put away, there would be an unavailing 
search forthem. Later, in some corner, bowed 
down with guilt and perhaps indigestion, would 
sit the humblest-looking cat you ever saw, and 
near by would be the remains of a torn and 
wretched-looking glove. 

One afternoon, when Alice returned from a 
concert, she put her new long gloves in a 
drawer. ‘Did you put your gloves in the 
drawer and close the drawer fight/y 7?” I asked, 
from habit. 


“Yes, of course—at least, I “ink I did. 


I ’ll go and see.” 

She went immediately, but Tommy had been 
there before her. Though the heavy drawer 
was open less than half an inch, a little claw had 
been thrust in, a glove drawn out, and when 
Alice reached the scene of action, one glove 
was minus a forefinger. Besides his liking 
for kid, he was fond of sharpening his claws on 
the upholstered furniture. In this retrospect of 
his life it occurs to me that our little cat was 
an expensive luxury. 

But Tommy Tucker’s life was not one round 
of dainties, gloves, and scamperings over the 
roofs. One 
day he had been dashing around the parlor in 


There was a tragic element in it. 


his usual impetuous fashion while I was sitting 
book. 
ominous stillness that disturbed me 


there absorbed in a Presently there 
an 
than 

No answer came. 


Still 


came 


more noise. ‘Tommy, Tommy!” I 


called. I went to the side 


window and whistled. no response. | 
fancied he had been playing with the curtain- 
string, so I looked out of the window, down, 
down, five stories; but no sign of ‘Tommy 

nothing but rows and rows of striped awnings. 


I tried to read again, thinking he would soon 


appear; but it was impossible to fix my mind on 


my book. In about twenty minutes the janitor 
of the building appeared. 

“There ’s a little cat down in the area— 
seems to be hurt; is it yours?” 

“What color is it?” I asked anxiously. 

“It’s black,” he answered. “It ’s mewing 
like everything, and acts as if it was hurt.” 
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“I’m going to see if it ’s Tommy,” said 

Alice, hurriedly starting for the basement. 
In a few minutes she returned, pale-faced, 

and bearing in her arms 

the most forlorn, dirty 

little cat that ever was 

seen; but it was our 

Tommy Tucker—our 

own fastidious Tommy, 

whose fur had always 

In 

springing for the cur- 

tain-string he had gone 

out the window—down, 

clear to the coal-stained 

area. No wonder he 

cried pitifully every now 

and then. We deter- 

mined that if help could 

be had Tommy should 

have it. We went down 

to a friendly druggist 

near by, and asked his 


been immaculate. 


advice. 

“Take him to Dr. 
Kelly—the dog-doctor 
—on the block. 
He ’Il tell you just what 


next 


to do.’ 
So 
placed in a basket, on a 
little soft bed, and gently 
carried to Dr. Kelly. 
The so-called ‘ doctor” 
old Irish- 


Tommy was 


was a little 
man who had a tiny 
store filled with pigeons, 
rabbits, canaries, cats, 
and dogs. We told him 
of the terrible leap our 
had taken. He 
gently lifted Tommy 
from the basket, and felt of his back and legs 
with the air of an experienced surgeon. 
“There ain’t no bones broken,” he at length 
announced to the trio who stood anxiously 
““No, no bones are 


cat DR 


awaiting his diagnosis. 
broke, but he ’s awfully bruised, and had n’t 
I ’ll keep him here 


(1 think he 


ought to stir for a while. 
a day or two, and watch him.” 


a fal ” 
TUCKER. [ May, 
needed watching, for even then he was eying the 
pigeons in a way that boded no good to th n.) 
“ If he’s better, I ’ll send him home to-morrow.” 


KELLY AND HIS PATIENT 

‘“ And—how much will you ask?” 

“ Three dollars,” answered the doctor, as he 
reached for a wooden cage in which to put the 
little sufferer. 

“Three dol—” 
Tommy set up such a wail, either at the 


But just at that moment 


charge, or with pain, or at the idea of imprison- 
ment, that it seemed contemptible and mean to 
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object to paying this sum, when paying it might 
save our pet’s life. 

The next day, early in the afternoon, I re- 
turned from doing an errand, and was met by 
mother, who exclaimed joyfully : 

“Tommy Tucker ’s home again! 


He seems 
much better. Yesterday I did n’t think he 
could live.” 

“Did you pay the doctor?” 

“Ves; four dollars. He’s rather high-priced, 
I think.” 

“ High-priced ? I should say he was! He 
said he would ask three dollars. He's a dis- 
honest old thing!” I exclaimed. 

“ The next time Tommy Tucker indulges in 
lofty tumblings,” said Willis, pacifically, “ in- 
stead of taking him to Dr. Kelly, we'll pay a few 
dollars more and take him to the Waldorf- 
Astoria, where he can have cream galore, and 
all of his meals served in his room, if he prefers 
it. Besides, the novelty of the surroundings 
would be likely to distract his mind.” 

Tommy Tucker, like the foolish cat he was 
at heart, did not learn wisdom by experience, 
for he had no less than four terrible falls from 


our windows. After each one we said that we 
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ought to give him away to some one living in a 
house with a back yard where he could run 
about ; but each time our courage failed, and we 
fancied that zow Tommy Tucker had learned to 
keep away from windows. Oh, what a pitiful 
plight he was in after the last fall! Our hearts 
ached, though Willis tried to be funny, and 
said something about “ needing a cake-turner 
to lift him with.” His joke was a miserable 
failure, for no one paid any attention to it. 
For twenty-four hours Tommy Tucker lay on 
his little bed, meowing piteously now and then. 
Dinner was just over when Alice, looking as if she 
could cry, but trying to appear unmoved, said 
quietly : “ It’s allover. Tommy Tucker ’s dead.” 

We went, in a body, to his little bed, and 
stroked the silky fur of our pet whose antics 
and mischief had endeared him to us for three 
years. We did n’t say much, and afterward I 
noticed an inclination to solitude in each mem- 
ber of the family. 

We have had no other cat since then. Sev- 
eral have been offered to us, but we have 
steadily refused them, for we believe that there 
never was, and never can be, another such cat 
as our foolish, sagacious Tommy Tucker. 


TUCKER.” 





MIRANDA AND 


MIRIFICUS. 


(Nonsense Verse.) 


MIRANDA was a kitten black, 
Mirificus was white ; 

It was about the time of day 
When it is nearly night. 

Their little ears were listening, 
Their little eyes were bright; 

They waited for the dinner bell, 
And thought with all their might. 


Miranda said: “ Mirificus, 
When dinner-time is nigh 
I wonder what is meant by ‘now’ 
And ‘soon’ and ‘ by-and-by ’; 
But what perplexes me the most 
Is whether I am I, 
Or whether you are some one 
else. 
Can you inform me why?” 


VoL. XX1X.—8o. 


Miranda said: “ If black were white, 
Or red a kind of blue, 

Or if you happened to be me, 
And I were sometimes you, 

Or we were each some other kit 
And neither of us knew, 

"T would be a pleasant task to find 
What would be best to do.” 


Miranda said: “ Mirificus, 
I also had a plan 
To try a little waltz with you 
Before the night began. 
Suppose we start now: One, 
two, three! 
I’m sure we ’ll do it well.” 
“Excuse me,” said Mirificus, 
“ I hear the dinner bell /” 
Eric Parker. 








THE CRITIC IN THE TREE: “ DON’T 
LET HIM TREAT YOU LIKE THAT, 
JAKE! JAB HIM! JAB HIM! IF I WAS 
DOWN THERE, I "D SHOW you.” 
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“DAMASCUS JUSTICE.” 





By ANNA Harris JESSUP. 





A WORTHLESS but shrewd fellow from Ain 
Zibde, who went to Damascus on business, 
got into some scrape or other, and started for 
home very suddenly, snatching up on the way, 
and taking with him from the city, a drum 
left by some children on the street. He took 
refuge for the night in a deserted mill. There 
was no place to sleep except in the hopper 
over the great millstones. Very early he was 
awakened by a shuffling near him, and as it 
grew light he saw that a good-sized bear had 
come into the mill and was snuffing about, 


getting uncomfortably near. The man had no 
weapon, but began to beat on the drum. The 
bear was terrified and tried to dash out of the 
door, but one of his clumsy sidewise motions 
hit the door and closed it. So the man and 
the bear were imprisoned within the mill 
together. The man did n’t dare get out and 
open the door, and the bear started for him ; so 
he beat his drum, and the bear dashed around ; 
and he kept on pounding, and the bear became 
frantic, tearing around and stirring up the white 
dust. Soon some muleteers with mules laden 
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with pottery came by. They heard the sound 
of the drum, and wondered, and opened the 
door of the mill. As soon as it was opened, 
out dashed the bear, scattering the men, and 
causing a panic among the mules, who dashed 
off, breaking all the pottery against the rocks. 

The bear escaped to the mountains. 

The muleteers, angry at their loss, came in 
and found the man climbing out of the hopper. 
“We ’ll have the law on you; your bear has 
broken all our jars. Give us five hundred 
piasters, the price of what we have lost!” 

“Give you five hundred piasters, indeed! 
Give me back that bear! I want my bear! 
Did n’t you see me teaching him to dance? 
And you let him out, and now he’s gone!” 

But the muleteers took him off with them to 
Damascus to the judge. He listened to the 
muleteers, and then to Simple Simon. The 
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latter demanded justice for the loss of his bear, 
let loose by the muleteers, and so glib was he 
that he got sentence in his favor. The mule- 
teers lost their pottery and had to pay two 
thousand piasters for the bear, and departed. 

Simple Simon went his way rejoicing, met 
some travelers, and told of his good fortune. 

“And where are your piasters ?”’ 

“ Right here in my belt.” 

“Oblige us by presenting us with them,” 
said his new acquaintances, who happened to be 
friends of the muleteers; and they fell on him 
and relieved him of the entire sum—and even 
took from him the drum which he had stolen. 
One of them recognized it, and said he would 
restore it to its young owner. 

So the man from Ain Zibde got his deserts, 
after all, being punished for his theft, his trick- 
ery, and his falsehood. 














A GO-AS-YOU-PLEASE RACE. 











By MARTHA Burr BANKS. 





Rock-a-BYE, baby, now night-time is near! 
But your mother ’s beside you, there ’s nothing 
to fear. 
Like a bird snowy white, 
In your nest you alight ; 
Ah, so chime the rhyme that we sing to her 
here! 


Rock-a-bye, baby, on hemlock or spruce! 
Your bed is a board gaily trimmed for your 
use ; 
Oh, so swings another, 
iy While low sings the mother 
4 Uj} OF the Indian baby, the little papoose. 


es 






/’ Rock-a-bye, baby, out under the sky, 
In your Mexican home where your hammock 


} 
on Ho 


THE LITTLE PAPOOSE. hangs high! 
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ROCK-A-BYE ROUND THE WORLD. 


But the sun shall not shock you, 
The moon shall not mock you, 
But the winds will come whispering a sweet . a3 
lullaby. 


. 


= Rock-a-bye, baby, in lands of the snow! 
> — Here ’s a funny brown baby, the small Es- , 
£: kimo. 
In his mother’s fur hood 
He thinks it is good 
To cozily cuddle to dreamland to go. 


Rock-a-bye, baby, in gentle Japan! 
On the back of your sister, poor tired little 
man ; 
But a fine tum-tum drum 
When you waken shall come, 
So sleep, little brother, as well as you can. 


Rock-a-bye, baby, in China the great! 
In your big bushel basket you ’re blinking too, 
late ; ( 
For cakes fresh and nice, 
And rare dumplings of rice, 
And a grand dragon boat in your dream-gar- 
den wait. 


Rock-a-bye, baby, in India abed! 
Here they sing to the baby of sugar and 
bread. 
From the ceiling he ’s swung 
Where his square cradle ’s hung, 
And with jewels he shines from his feet to his 
head. 


IN INDIA. 


| All wrapped up and strapped up, and so tucked 
away! 
O’er a bar overhead 
Then a thick cloth is spread, 
And the cradle goes rocking all night and all /@ 
day. 


Rock-a-bye, baby, in Syria near! 
IN TURKEY. We ’Il croon to her soon of a kind cameleer. 








IN LAPLAND. 


IN ITALY. 
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We ’ll kiss and caress her, 
And then we ’Il undress her, 
And lay her to rest in her little sereer. 


Rock-a-bye, baby, swung up in a shoe! 
For that is in Lapland the cradle for you; 
Made of wood and of skin, 

With moss stuffed within, 


. = And you ’Il lie there, on high there, the drowsy 


hours through. 


*Rock-a-bye, baby, on Finland’s far shore! 
Now see, little redbreast, Sleep stands at the 
door. 
She says: “Are you here, 
Little field-bird? I ’m near, 
And gladly you ‘ll slumber, for play-time is 
o’er.” 


Rock-a-bye, baby, in Hungary, now! 
From the rainbow the angel will robe him, I 
trow ; 
A star drops a kiss, 
A breeze brings him bliss, 
And a butterfly bevy will fan his bright brow. 


Rock-a-bye, baby, in Germany, then! 
Now sleep, little women, and sleep, little men ; 
The stars are the sheep, 
Which the fair moon doth keep, 
Till the long night has gone and the light 
comes again. 


Rock-a-bye, baby, in Italy bright, 

The joy of your mother, her dearest delight! 
Eyes slowly closing now, 
Baby is dozing now, 

Hush-a-bye, baby; now, baby, good night. 


The baby would sleep, 
No longer she ’Il weep, 
So come, Souin-Souin, and shut up her eyes. 


“ Rock-a-bye, baby, my plaything, my pride!” 
Sing the pretty dark mothers in Spain who 
abide; 


i fD| 


IN FINLAND. 


IN GERMANY. 
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IN FRANCE. 
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They speak of the Stranger 
Once laid in a manger, 
And tell of the saints who kept watch at his 
side. 


His arms and his neck with beads she will deck, 
And soundly he ’Il sleep as they trudge on their 
track. 


i. “ Rock-a-bye, babies, anear and afar! 
85 Where the soft breezes blow, or beneath the 
north star; # ia 
Eyes black, blue, or gray IN AFRICA. 
Must close every day, 
And the Sandman will find you wherever you 


are. 


IN SPAIN. 








TWO JINGLES. 


By FRANK VALENTINE. 


THE “ARMADILLO AND 
THE PILLOW, 


I. THE PUMA MONTEZUMA, II. 


I cauGuT a little Puma, 
And—was n’t it absurd?— Once I saw an Armadillo 
To put him in good humor At the dead of night, 
A happy thought occurred. Sitting, scowling, on my pillow. 
At first I called him “ Numa,” I was in a fright, 
But that was not the word, But said, “Sit still, O 
So I whispered, ‘‘ Montezuma,” Armadillo! 
And ¢hen my Puma purred! While I strike a light!” 





THETA VIOUVESINTTET ANS 


By HELEN A. LOOSLEY. 





HE Little Sister came 
~ in from the garden, 
her hands full of 
flowers, and begged 
her mama for a story 
— “a brand-new one, 
mama.” So mama 
tried to think of a 
new story, while the 
Little Sister kept 
. very still. At last 
mama caught sight 
of a pansy among 
the Pratt the Little Sister held, and this is 
what she told the Little Sister: 

In the middle of every pansy there lives a 





little old man. He must be a very cold little 
man, too, for he is always wrapped in a little 
yellow blanket, and even then has to have an 
extra covering of velvet pansy leaves to keep 
him warm. And he sits in the flower with only 
his head uncovered so that he can see the world. 

But the queerest thing about this little old 
man is that he always keeps his feet in a foot- 
tub. Such a funny little tub, too—so long and 
narrow that you wonder how he manages to 
get his feet in it. He does, though, for when 
you pull the tub off, there you will discover his 
two tiny feet, just as real as can be. 


The next time you pick a pansy, see if you 
can find the man, and his little foot-tub. 





AN ODD STREET SHOW. 





By Dr. EUGENE 


MuRRAY-AARON. 





THE picture on the 
opposite page, from 
a sketch made on the 
streets of a town in 
the province of Ben- 
gal, shows a method, 
somewhat unusual 
even in that country, 
by which a tiger may 
be put on public ex- 
hibition. Instead of being confined in a zoo 
or menagerie, where the people are required to 





visit him and pay a regular price of admission, 
the tiger is carried around in the towns, where 
everybody can see him and pay or not, as they 
please. The native owner collects the small 
coins that people choose to pay, while his as- 
sistant attends to the team. 

This tiger was captured when a cub, and 
when he was half grown or more, a strap of 
heavy leather was fastened around his neck 
and another around his flanks. For greater 
security these two straps are connected by a 
lighter one—not shown in the picture—running 
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alony the animal’s back. Firmly attached to 
the neck strap, or yoke, are two stout iron 
fastened to the opposite ends of the 
Straps could not safely take 


chains, 
pla form-frame. 
the place of these front chains, for the tiger’s 
harp teeth would soon gnaw through the 


Si i} 
leather and set him at liberty. To the hinder 
strap, or belt, are fastened two straps, each 


firmly looped to the platform-frame. Thus the 
powerful beast is firmly held captive, and at the 
same time is left sufficiently free in his motions 
to stand or crouch. 

[he platform is framed on two long, stout 
bamboo poles, which serve also as shafts for the 
small Indian ox which drags the cart. An ox 
not thoroughly trained would be in mortal ter- 
ror of his load. The platform is mounted on 
two rough, heavy cart wheels such as are used 
in India, and the outfit is complete. 

We can imagine the timid curiosity with 
which the women and especially the children 
in the streets of a town, or along a country 


road, would gaze at their strange visitor. They 
have heard many a story of the slaying of 
human beings by the dreaded ‘“ man-eater”’ of 
the jungle, and perhaps one of their own num- 
ber has fallen a victim. ‘The man-eater is usu- 
ally an older tiger, whose strength is failing and 
whose teeth have partly lost their sharpness. 
Such a beast finds it easier to lurk in the vicinity 
of settlements and to pick up an occasional 
man, woman, or child, than to run down wild 
cattle. 

The largest, fiercest, and most brightly col- 
ored tigers are found in the province of Bengal, 
near the mouths of the Ganges River, and not 
far from Calcutta. A full-grown Bengal tiger 
sometimes measures ten feet from nose to tip 
of tail. 
count of springing upon a man than a cat does 


Such a monster makes no more ac 
of seizing a mouse. He surpasses the lion in 
strength and ferocity, and has no rival among 
beasts of prey except the grizzly bear and the 
recently discovered giant bear of Alaska. 





THE BENGAL TIGER ON EXHIBITION IN INDIA 
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A DISTURBING VISIT. 


By 


MONTROSE J. 


MOsEs. 


Saip ‘Tommy: 
“If Bobby had n’t come over to-day, 
To play, 
There were lots of things I was going to do 
Study an hour or two; 
And get through 
With that book I was reading; 
And the flower-bed needed weeding ; 
And there were some errands to be run; 
And some jobs to be done. 
But I did n’t do a single one 
Of these things, for, you see, 
Bobby—he 
Did come over to-day, 
So I had to play.” 


Said Bobby : 
“Tf I had n’t gone over to Tommy’s to-day 
To play, 
I suppose I would now have been throug! 
The things I had to do: 
The lawn needed raking ; 
And there was the doll-house I was making 
For Polly; and my cap, which is some 
where around, 
Should have been found; 
And my express-wagon needed mending 
But the things I should have been attending 
To—I did n’t do, 
For I add go over tX 
So I had to play.” 





» Tommy’s to-day, 





witness 





DRAWN BY JESSIE 
A TIMID LITTLI 


THE MOON. 
By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 


THE moon it travels with the train; My mama says, at home they see 


I see it on the window-pane. The same old moon that ’s here with me. 
The woods and fields they hurry by, I think it very strange, don’t you, 
But we keep on—the moon and I. That it is there and with us, too? 
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IN THE WOODS—THE FLOWERS OF MAY. 


By RosaALIND RICHARDS. 


May and June are the royal months for wild 
flowers. ‘There are no such showy masses of 
color as come in July with the daisies, or in 
August with the goldenrod, but all the won- 
derful lower world of the woods, which later 
sobers down to the cool summer greenness, is 
twinkling with countless delicate flowers, and 
flowering trees—shad-bush and cherry and haw- 
thorn—are breaking into blossom overhead. 

Most of these beautiful littie wild flowers can 
be easily distinguished by striking color or shape 
—the violets, purple or yellow, the rose-pink 
fringed polygala (sometimes given the name 
“Jady’s-slipper,” to which it has not the small- 
est resemblance); but there 
small white flowers, blossoming at about the 
same time, that are enough alike to be often 
mistaken for one another, though when you once 
know and love them you will never confuse 


are five or six 


them. Last spring a little girl—quite a big 
little girl—asked me to tell her the name of 
“that little starry white thing that grows in the 
woods.” Going out to look for it, I found she 
was not quite sure which of four flowers she 
meant. 

The best known of these small white blos- 
soms is the anemone (Anemone nemoresa, crow- 
foot family), which nearly every child has seen 
and picked. The plant, which grows for the 
most part in open pastures, forming little col- 
onies about old stumps and sunken boulders, 
is from four to six inches high. It has a 
straight, slender stem, crowned with a whorl of 
three very smooth, trifoliate (that is, having 
three separate leaflets), deeply notched leaves, 
from the middle of which springs the still more 
slender flower-stem. Each plant has one flower. 
rhe small, tightly closed buds vary in color 
from purple and pink to blue, which fades as 
the flower opens. They hang their heads very 
low, hiding the mass of stamens in the middle, 
until they open fully, when they stand erect, 
pure white, five-pointed stars. 

rhe star-flower, perhaps the most beautiful 
of these delicate white wood flowers ( Zrienta/is 


Americana, heath family), is somewhat like the 
anemone in growth, but it has a whorl of many 
leaves instead of only three, and the leaves are 
uncut, pointed, and of a beautiful warm light 
green. Sometimes you will find three flowers to 
a plant, sometimes only one, but the common 
number is two—twin The blos- 
soms, like those of the anemone, spring from 


the center of the whorl of leaves, on stems as 


white stars. 


slender as a thread; they are white as snow, 
with delicately pointed petals and tiny yellow 
or orange anthers setting off the whiteness. 

Still another plant grows in much the same 
way as the anemone, though, like the star- 
flower, it is of an entirely different family. 
This is the dwarf ginseng or groundnut (Ara/ia 
trifolia, ginseng family). It has the same 
whorl of three leaves, each leaf having three, 
sometimes five, leaflets ; but the leaflets are only 
notched, not deeply cut, like those of the 
anemone, and they are of quite a dark green. 
The many small feathery flowers are clustered 
together into a head—an umbel, as it is prop- 
erly called. Most of the ginseng family have 
spicy, aromatic roots. ‘Those of one variety 
are used by the Chinese to mix with opium, 
and so they bring a large price. 

The dwarf ginseng and the star-flower both 
like the deep woods, though they are also 
found in open pastures. They do not grow in 
close groups, but are scattered freely through 
the forest, springing up between the dead 
leaves; only, the star-flower likes a rather dry, 
open wood, a young beech growth for instance, 
while the ginseng chooses moister places. 

The little goidthread ( Coftis trifolia, crowfoot 
family, the English name coming from the 
bright yellow, thread-like roots) is so small, so 
fine and delicate in growth, and so near the 


ground, that without looking closely you will 


scarcely notice it. The whole tiny plant (it is 
only four inches high) seems to shine; the 
petals look as if polished; the stamens are like 
spun glass. ‘The leaves shine; they have three 
rounded leaflets, notched along the edge with 
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slender, juicy stems, looking 
somewhat like young celery 
plants in the garden. The 
plant is evergreen, and you 
can find the bright-green 
leaves under the snow. 
The maianthemum (J/ai- 
anthemum Canadense, lily fam- 
ily) takes us back to the open 
pastures, where it grows in 
close colonies through the 
sweet-fern, and about old 
stumps and ant-hills. It is a 
small plant, about five inches 
high. The creamy white flow- 
ers grow in a sort of close 














THE ANEMONE 


a name for almost the most deli- 
cate of all the spring flowers. It 
seems better to keep to the Lat- 
in, Ziarella—as pretty a name 
as could well be found ( Ziare//a 
cordifolia, saxifrage family). This 


TRIENTALIS AMERICANA. 


spike or raceme; the leaves are 
broad and shining, of a beautiful 
warm green. It is pretty stiff in 
growth, but this is made up for 
by its lovely contrast of color. I 
do not know any English name 


for the maianthemum, though it 


is sometimes mistakenly called 
wild lily-of-the-valley from its 
broad, smooth leaves. 
False miterwort is too clumsy DWARF GINSENG. 
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downy, shaped a little like those of the 
white maple, and the stems have soft 
white hairs. The flowers are pure white, 
with ten long, slender stamens, and 
bright yellow or orange anthers, grow 
ing in an open raceme. Anything more 
graceful, more feathery and delicate, it 
would be impossible to imagine; it is 
as if the fairies’ breath had crystallized 
of a moonlight night. 

All through May the wild flowers are 
almost countless, each more lovely than 


wf 
“6 


MAIANTHEMUM a” 
= 
- 


flower you will find in rich woods, or some- 





times by the roadside where there has been a 
trickle of water. It often grows as high as ten 
inches, though usually not more than six. The 
leaves, a light, warm green, are very soft and 





/ 


GOLDTHREAD 


the last, and your walks through the 
woods cannot help being a delight. 
Here is a suggestion. If you know 
some one who cares for wild flowers, 
and is not able to go hunting for 
them in the woods, bring home with 
you a quantity of tiarella and of that 
beautiful little straw-colored lily, CZ 
tonia borealis, and arrange them—not 
too many for the size of the bowl 

lightly together in a finger-bowl. You 





orchids can be more beautiful than 


’ will find that no tropical display of 
aS af 


. these delicate, every-day flowers, to 


be found not far from your own home, 





FALSE MITERWORT in the May-time. 





PROTECTING WINTER “ HOODS” BECOME 
SHOWY SPRING ORNAMENTS. 


WE were a merry party of young naturalists 
tramping in the sunny May woods. 


any-box and note-books seemed 
a burden, for the fresh, half-opened 
foliage, so full of color, furnished 
scarcely any shade. Suddenly, as 
we came near a brook in the ra- 
vine, we chanced upon a flower- 
ing dogwood in the clearing. Its 
of made 
great patches of shade, and we 


snowy masses bloom 
sat down to admire the beauty 
and rest ourselves. 

Harry, who was first to recover 
his breath, told the girls that the 
flowers were all wormy, and that 
he thought some insect had eaten 
out a piece of each petal. At that 
moment Margery, who had been 
intently studying a blossom, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ What a queer flower! 
I can’t find any pistil or stamens.” 
Just then a big bee lighted on a 
dogwood blossom near her hand, 
the for 


and_ solved 


problem 





round cluster. 


The bot- four snowy w 

















ENLARGED VIEW OF A DOGWOOD BUD. 


As it exists in winter, but with the 
four protecting hoods pushed back to 
show the cluster of tiny florets. 
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her as it visited each tiny floret in the small 


The grown-up guide now explained that the 


hite leaves which so closely imi- 
tate a large flower are not petals 
at all, but a very singular cluster 
of petal-like ornaments that 

close the true blossoms. ‘The two 
dozen or more tiny green florets 
were packed snugly away all win- 
ter in an odd round bud. ‘Then 
Harry, who had climbed the tree, 
dropped us down some winter- 
killed buds,.and we took off the 
four little 
minded us of small gray hoods, 
and found the flat head of tiny 


coverings, which re- 


blossom buds. 

‘But where are the little white 
leaves?” asked 
“Were n’t they packed away, 
too?” 


“We can’t find one,” 


Yn 


some one. 


shouted 
a chorus of voices; ‘“‘and we have 
looked into every dead bud on 
the branch.” 


Suddenly one of the party ex 
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claimed: “ Could those little gray hoods grow 

into such beautiful petal-like ornaments? ” 
The guide now pointed to the telltale tip of 

a small gray hood on the summit of a snowy 


leaf. ‘The hoods had grown from beneath, and 


DOGWOOD BRANCH IN BLOOM 


The four hoods have enlarged and become petal-like, showy bracts 
around the tiny true flowers in the center. A few unopened buds 
explain the secret. 


their hard hollow tips had made the puckers 
and scars which Harry thought were the work 





of some mischievous insect. ‘Two of the white 
petal-like ornaments are larger than the other 
two, and they were originally the outside cov- 
erings of the bud. ‘The two smaller were the 
inside ones, 

Plainly, Mother Nature did not let the dog- 
wood flowers throw away their winter hoods, 
like the pussy-willows by the brook, and the 
spring sunshine changed their warm gray hoods 
into these fairy petal-like ornaments, the mar- 
ring of whose beauty we all regret. 

W. C. KNOWLEs. 


THE UNFOLDING BUDS. 


Our sharp-eyed young folks can readily 
of Mother Nature’s 
methods of packing away the baby leaves and 


learn many wonderful 
flowers and protecting them in the buds. Some 
buds are covered with overlapping scales like 
shingles on our houses, many kinds glistening 
as if varnished. Other bud-coverings are like 
wrappings of dainty woolly blankets. Then 
what wonderful economy of space and variety 
in the arranging of the tiny leaves in the buds! 
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WHAT ABOUT THAT RIBBON? 


PEARL was puzzled, and so was I—in the 
first place, for over a week, to know what be- 
came of the ribbon, and, when we found it, to 


used for. And then, in 


know what it 
studying that problem, we found another equally 


was 
mystifying. So we have decided to ask the 
Sr. NicHoLas young folks to help us. 

It came about in this way: In our back 
yard I have a small roughly built house origi- 
nally called by a big name—“ Biological Lab- 
oratory” ; for there I watch the growth of plants 
and small animals, and there have a large table 
on which is a pile of packages from Sr. N1cHo- 
LAS ‘‘ because-we-want-to-know-what-this-is ” 


folks. 


packages and filing them away on the shelves, 


young Of course I keep examining 
but as they keep coming there are always at 
least a few on that table. 

But this big name of the little building has 
been somewhat changed. My five-year-old 
daughter Pearl asked permission to put “just a 
While looking 


over the letters, I rather absent-mindedly said, 


few dolls’ things in one corner.”’ 


“Yes; bring them down from the house.” | 
kept at work, and so did she! Did you ever 
see one of your sisters have a doll moving-time? 
Well! —I felt as if I should have to move, too! 
I never before realized that she had such a 
family. Dolls, 


tables, bedroom-suits, stoves, blocks—I 


over a score of them,—cribs, 
don’t 
know what! 


long time with those letters, or else she had help. 


I must have been occupied a 
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But things have changed. Now we call it 
the “Doll House,” and I have the privilege 
of doing a little Nature and Science work oc- 


casionally in one end and a part of one side. 


NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG 


FOLKS. [May, 


lifted the box to make some changes in ar- 
rangement. And was n’t I surprised! 
“What do you want here?” (apparently) 


said a mouse, as he tremblingly peered up out 





THE MOUSE IN THE NEST OF BITS OF 
AT THE END OF AN 


“Where ’s my ribbon?” That was a puzzle. 
I never could be responsible for such a mass 
of paraphernalia, and it astonished me to learn 
that just one ribbon could be missed out of such 
alot! But she insisted that this was a particu- 
larly long and wide one—beautifully white. 
And so I searched in my “ playthings,” as she 
called them, and she in 4ers. But the ribbon 
was n’t to be found for over a week, notwith- 
standing a careful search, and I had almost 
forgotten about the matter. 

On the 
flower-bed—that is, there was no floor in a 
In this 
Later I 
turned a box over them and put on the bottom 


one side of room was an indoor 
small boxlike space filled with earth. 


I had been growing some mosses. 


of the inverted box a pan of sawdust in which 
I was growing seeds, feeding them with tablet 
solution in a novel manner suggested by one 
of the St. NICHOLAS competitors in the germi- 


nating-seeds contest. I took off the pan, and 


PAPER, WITH ENCIRCLING 
UNDERGROUND BURROW, TO WHICH THERE ARE 


THE TWO RESTING-ROOMS 


ANOTHER MOUSE IN ONE OF 
TWO ENTRANCES. 


RIBBON, 


of a mass of bits of newspaper, and sniffed in 
a manner that worked the long hairs on both 
sides of his nose; and then he hid far down in 
the cozy nest. But what surprised us most of 
all was the long white ribbon,—not nibbled or 
even soiled, as were bits of cloth in the nest, 

which had been carefully drawn more than 
Why? Was it for 
reason that it 


twice around the nest. 
ornament? Did ‘the 
would bind the mass of paper together more 
firmly? Was the bit of ribbon taken for its 
beauty, or because reason advised it, or both? 


mouse 


Are n’t we admitting a good deal for a mouse 
when we claim either? 

Then we discovered another problem —open- 
ings to two underground burrows, in one of 
which was another mouse. When we touched 
the nest the mouse in it ran out and into the 
nearest hole. I carefully removed the earth 
from one side of the bed up to half of the bur- 


rows, set a cage-trap, and caught one of the 
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mice that night and the other one a little later. 
Then I sent for an artist, and he made the 
ompanying drawing from the nest in the 


mosses. 

| put all the bits of papers, a few newspapers, 
vith some cotton and a big pailful of earth and 
nosses, into this large box-cage, and am experi- 
menting with them. Already they have the 
double-mouthed burrow made—but I ’Il tell 
you more about them later, when you ’ve 
told us why the ribbon was there, why there were 
two holes to the underground retreat, and have 
told us all about some queer mouse or squirrel 


- 


nest that you may have seen in an unusual place. 


A SURPRISED FLICKER. 


SoME years ago a neighboring farmer built 
a barn out in the broad grain-fields, about half 
a mile from my home. It was tight, well shin- 
gled, and sided with 
white pine boards that 
were lapped at the 
edges, so that not a 
streak of daylight 
crept in anywhere. 

One day shortly 
after it was finished, 
and while it was still 
empty,a flicker lighted 
upon the ridge-pole 
and hammered. She 
jumped into the air 
at the first rap. How 
it sounded! Never 
had she struck any- 
thing with such a ring 
to it before. What a 
glorious hole for a 
nest there must be in 
there! Why, if there 
was a brood of twenty 
young ones, each 
could have a bed and 
a room all to himself 
—a condition of af- 
fairs altogether un- 
heard of, up to this 
time, in Flickerdom! 

Now, I saw that flicker when she discovered 
this barn ; and while I must say that she did not 


her face, and read her thoughts, when she got 





utter one of these exclamations, yet I do believe 
that she ¢hought them all, for she instantly set to 
hunting for a good place at which to begin boring. 

Next to the thud of soft, punky wood,— 
which means worms to eat,— the ring of hollow 
wood with a thin, hard shell is most interesting 
to a flicker’s ears, for this is the sound of a good 
nesting-place. Even when she is not house- 
hunting, a flicker is delighted at the ring of a 
cavity ; for she has the monkey’s (and the boy’s! ) 
curiosity about caves and hollows, and she sim- 
ply loves to dig holes. 

The roof of the barn did not suit. It is not 
natural for a flicker to stand like ordinary 
beings and work, so she flew around to a side 
of the barn where she could hang on to the per- 
pendicular boards and brace herself by her 
spine-pointed tail. Picking out a spot here at 
the lapping of two boards, she diligently began. 





‘SHE MUST HAVE BEEN THE MOST AMAZED AND MYSTIFIED BIRD IN THE REGION.” 


I wish I could have seen the expression on 
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through and found herself inside a great empty 
She must have been the most amazed 
Instead of a 


barn! 
and mystified bird in the region. 
neat, snug cavity big enough to turn round in, 
she had bored into an empty hay-loft. Per- 
haps an English sparrow would not have been 
daunted at the prospect of filling up a hay-mow 
with a nest, but the flicker was. 
And how stupid she was, too ! 
came, hopped sidewise across a few boards, 
tapped, listened, and began a new hole. This, 
of course, opened into the same mammoth cave ; 


For out she 





““WHEN THE FARMER SAW THE HOLES HE W 


yet she could not learn, but went along a little 
farther and bored through again. 

It was all very funny for the naturalist; but 
when the farmer saw the holes he was not one 
bit amused. And the worst of it was, almost 
all the flickers of the neighborhood discovered 
the barn and went to boring holes. To-day the 
barn is riddled as if it had received a severe 
cannonading. 

Datias LoRE SHARP. 


BREAD AND MILK FOR PET ANIMALS. 


In the interesting article on “‘ Bino and the 
Baby,” in Nature and Science for March, our 
contributor strongly denounced a diet of bread 


\S NOT 
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and milk for pet animals. Although this criti- 
cism is, as was stated, contrary to the instruction 
in many books, it is indorsed by many of our 

respondents. Others insist that no harm results 
from bread and milk, at least as a part of the 
diet. 
be used as to quantity and condition. Of thie 


many letters received by this department, these 


All agree, however, that great care must 


three seem of especial interest to our young 
folks. Will others who have had experienc: 
feeding pet animals please write us? ‘Tell us not 
only of the diet, but of their interesting traits 





I KNOW nothing of cott 
head but | 


know that bread and 


marmosets, 


agrees very well with y 


rabbits and guinea-] 

with ferrets and mice. A 
ferret will live on nothing 
but bread and milk. And 


as for mice, I know from 
experience that bread and 
milk is the best thing for 
them. But they must not 
be fed bread and milk that 
is sloppy, or that is so that 
they can drink the milk 
must be so that the bre 


soaks up the milk. —Jam 
Lose, Williamsport, Pa 


ce. aoe 


II. 


BREAD and milk is a pro} 


ONE BIT AMUSED.” er and a valuable food for 

cats, dogs, fancy mice, mor 
but the greatest care must | 
Bre: 


over 


keys, and such animals, 
exercised to have it given them perfectly fresh 
and milk should never be allowed to stand 
saucer so that the animal can come back to it for an- 
It should be freshly prepared each tim: 


liges 


other meal. 
that it is given ; it so soon sours and becomes inc 
ble that it is often the cause of serious digestive disor- 
der. —THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY To ANIMALS, New York. 


WE do consider bread and milk a proper food for cats 
and dogs to a reasonable extent, but by no means wholly 
their diet ; in a limited way to fancy mice. These little 
creatures like an occasional nibble of lettuce, cabbage- 
leaf, etc.—J. L. STEVENS, Secretary to the MAssa- 
CHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
ro ANIMALS, Boston, Mass. 
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THE FERN “ QUESTION-MARKS.” 


“ FIDDLE-HEADS” we usually nickname the 
unrolling fronds. Indeed, they do markedly 
resemble the head of a violin or “ fiddle”; but 
an equal amount of imagination makes it very 
easy, at least for our “ because-we-want-to-know” 
young folks, to regard them as interrogation- 
points, or question-marks. 

Just a little day-dreaming as we sit under 
this old willow-tree will reveal to us the ques- 
tions the little ferns would ask if they should 
write a letter to St. Nicholas. 

Here is such a letter as they might write: 


BROOKSIDE, FERNLAND, 
Merry Month of May. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: Weall rise up here to ask you 
some questions : 


>2?2PP>>> sp DP PP >>» 


We want to know what are the names of the birds 
that come without our leaves (and even before we ’ve had 
time to grow any leaves) or license, and rob us of a large 
part of our beautiful woolly fuzz. We want to report 
the birds to all your young folks. We think they ought 
to know just what kind of birds they are—and all about 
their queer habits. 

Chen, too, we want to know what these birds do with 
their plunder. Where is their storehouse for our beau- 
tful decorations ? 

Circinately yours, 
THE FERNS 
(age 2 weeks). 


These are indeed puzzling questions. I rec- 
ognize that yellow warbler on the first clump 
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of ferns, and I know his mate in the nest in the 
alders by the brookside. Then, I see also our 
little blackcap chickadee farther on. His 
storehouse is in a hole up in that old white 
birch-tree on the farther bank of the brook. 
But I have a strong suspicion that these are 
not the only bird marauders of the ferns. 

Will our young folks please assist in detecting 
the habits of all birds that use fern “ wool” for 
nest-lining? One naturalist states that he has 
observed that the chickadees began at the bot- 
tom of the fern-stems, climbing up to the very 
tops “until they had accumulated bundles of 
fern-down as large as hickory-nuts.” 


GRASSHOPPERS ATTRACTED BY WHITE. 


BooTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE. 
Dear St. NicHo.as: I would like to inquire why 
grasshoppers are attracted more by white than any 
other color. I have noticed that when I wear a white 
dress I find several 
grasshoppers on it, 
but when I wear 






any other colored — ; 
dress they do not — ot 


jump on me at all. 


A COMMON GRASSHOPPER,. 


I have often seen 

what look like lumps of earth, but w hen I look at them 

closer I find them to be those flying grasshoppers. 
Dorotuy A. BALDWIN. 


I cannot tell why, and before receiving your 
letter I did not know that they are so attracted ; 
but since your letter was received I have learned 
that such is the case from many women and girls, 
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having inquired in person or by letter. Much 
has been published about the color-sense of 
insects since the naturalist Sprengel years ago 
first suggested that insects are able to distin- 
guish colors, but I could find nothing on this 
particular taste of the grasshopper for white, so 
I sent copies of the letter to several authorities. 

One of the best authorities is Professor A. S. 
Packard of Brown University, author of the ad- 
vanced “ Text-book of Entomology,” an excel- 
lent “ Guide to the Study of Insects,” and other 
books. Here are his words of commendation for 
the observation, and what he says of the facts: 


The little girl has made an excellent observation. It 
was new to me, but on inquiry I find one of my daugh- 
ters has observed the same thing. She has always ob- 
served that white or light-colored clothes attracted 
grasshoppers. In walking hardly more than a hundred 
feet, she has found five or six grasshoppers on her 
This has never occurred when the dress 


Perhaps others have noticed this, 


white dress. 
was dark in color. 
and the publication of these facts may elicit statements 
of other similar observations. 

Switzerland, 


Fermalt, 


I observed, last at 
that white butterflies 
(Pieris) 
preference 
iting white 
in the hotel grounds. 
the 
many 


summer 


showed a 
for vis- 


flowers 


noticed 
thing 


I also 
same 
years Insects 
evidently have color 
Before 


g 
ago. 


preferences. 
we can tell why we 


must observe more 
cases. 

The grasshop- 
pers appearing 
“like lumps. of 
earth” are Caro- 
lina locusts, and 
they furnish an 


excellent example 
of protection by 
resemblance. THE 
THE STAR-NOSED MOLE. 
SAWKILL, Pa. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: 
animal called the ‘‘ star-nosed mole.” Our cat, “‘ Tabby,” 


I want to ask you about a little 


walked up on our porch with something in her mouth, 
She dropped it on the floor. 
at it, my sister Charlotte and I exclaimed, “‘ It is a star- 


As soon as we had looked 


We had never seen one before, but I had 


nosed mole.”’ 








NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. Tay, 
a small card with a picture on it of a star-nosed mole, 
and this resembled the picture so much that we were 


sure that that was its name. I would like to have 
tell me about it. 
Your loving reader, 
MABEL STARK (age 12), 


ou 


Most boys and girls are familiar with the 
common mole that is found quite generally 
throughout the Eastern United States. 
star-nosed mole, of similar form in body, differs 


Ihe 


as its name would indicate, in having remarl 


able starlike appendages to its nose. Moles 
eat earthworms and insects. To secure these, 
and to make their tunnels and burrows, these 


star-nosed moles, like our common moles, are 
excellently adapted to digging and travelin 
Professor William T. Hornad: 


in the earth. 
makes these excellent suggestions to our young 


observers. 

Catch the first one you can. Tie along string to 
of his hind legs, and then devote an hour to studying 
him. Even though you never before thought of such a 
thing as studying the actions and form of a small quad- 





STAR-NOSED MOLE 


ruped, you will find the mole interesting. The instant 
he touches the earth, down goes his nose, feeling ner- 
vously here and there for a place to start his drill. In 
about a second he has found a suitable spot. His nose 
sinks into the soil as if it were a brad-awl, with a half- 
boring and half-pushing motion, and in an instant half 
your mole’s head is buried from view. Now watch sharply 


or he will be out of sight before you see how he does it. 
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THE CYNTHIA MOTH, 


COCOONS ON AN AILANTHUS-TREE. 

New York, N. \¥ 
DEAR St. NIcHOLAS: One day in late autumn I was out in the back yard, 
There are two ailanthus-trees, one on each side of the yard. Both of them 
have been shedding their little twig-like leaves. 1 picked up one that had two 
cocoons on it, and a great deal of silk had been spun from the base to quite a 
little distance beyond. I inclose a bit of the silk. Is it for protection against 
ants, insects, etc.? I noticed it on several other cocoons, too. I send the 
cocoons in a match-box. I have removed the twig that was on another one, 
leaving a perfectly hollow tube of silk. I enjoy the Nature and Science 

department very much. 
Sincerely your reader, 
DOROTHY STIMSON (age 11). 


Your cocoons were spun by one of our giant silk-worms, the PA7/ 
osamia cynthia, that was introduced into this country several years 
ago from China. In the vicinity of New York City it has become 


a pest on the ailanthus shade-trees, on the leaves of which the 


larve feed in summer. The cocoons closely resemble those of the 
Promethea moth (see upper illustration on second page of Nature 
and Science last month) in that they are inclosed in a leaf, and the 
silk of the cocoon extends up around the petiole of the leaf and 
along the branch for quite a distance. If the leaf breaks away by 
swaying in the wind, the silk holds it. Wonderful, is n’t it, that 
the larva—“an ugly-looking worm,” some would call it — takes 





this precaution to anchor its home in case of accident ? 


THE COCOONS 





‘*A HEADING FOR MAY.” 


ALAS! ah me, that there should be 


BY 


ALLEN 


Still those who do not give their ages, 


Or names, or parent’s guaranty 


G. MILLER, AGE 17. (CASH PRIZE.) 


‘**On both sides of the paper,”’ too, 


Good stories and good verse we see— 


And no address 





such carelessness! 


Alas! ah me, that it should be! 


On sketches neat or written pages! 


AFTER all, it is easier for the League editor when 
contributions are not properly prepared, for then he 


does n’t have to read or ex- 
amine them. Still it makes 
him very sorry when he does 
happen to notice that a very, 
very good one can’t take a 
prize just because the little 
girl forgot to put down her 
address, and there is no 
chance to send her a prize 
badge. 


This is the heaviest month 
in the history of the League 
—the most new members, 
the most new chapters, the 
most contributions of all 
sorts. We could have filled 
double the number of pages 
—all with good work—if we 
had hadthem. As it was we 
could print only those that 
seemed the very best, and 
console ourselves with the 
thought that the members 
whose good work could not 
get in this time will have 
many more chances in the 
future. Itis the effort itself 
that counts most and means 
growth and still better work 
lateron. And with the bet- 
ter work reward, too, will 
come. 











**OUR ANIMAL FRIEND.”” BY HELEN LIVINGSTON, AGE 15 


(GOLD BADGE.) 
650 


PRIZE-WINNERS, COMPETITION No. 29 


IN making the awards contributors’ ages are consid- 


ered. 

VERSE. Gold badges, 
Marcia Louise Webber (age 
17), Schuyler, Neb., and 
May Margaret Bevier (ag: 
15), Bishop PL, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Silver badges, William 
Carey Hood (age 15), Hope 
House, South Park, Lin- 
coln, England, Jessica Nel- 
son North (age 10), Edger- 
ton, Wis., and Leanora 
Denniston (age 9), School 
house Lane, Germantown, 
3% 

Prose. Gold badges, 
Mary P. Parsons (age 16), 
306 N. Van Buren St., Bay 
City, Mich., and David 
MacGregor Cheney (age 
17), 6 Sewall St., Peabody, 
Mass. 

Silver badges, Susie 
Franks Iden (age 16), 408 
E. Hargett St., Raleigh, 
N. C., and Owen Keeler 
(age 14), Thaxton, Va. 

DRAWING. Cash pri 
Allen G. Miller (age 17), 
134 Maple Ave., Dallas, 
Tex. 

Gold badges, Clark De 


















| ige 17), Paola, Kan., and Margaret Jane Russell 


(a 14), Luray, Page Co., 


Va. 


lver badges, Ruth Felt (age 13), I! 


22 


33 
il Bluffs, Ia., Robert Hammond (age 12), 4627 
wood Ave., Chicago, Ill., and William B. Hunt- 
re 17), Royal Bank House, East Newington PI., 


ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 


Pierce St., 


Gold badges, Helen Livingston 


15), 2386 California St., San Francisco, Cal., and 


C 

G 

le 4 

I urgh, Scotland. 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

S ne L. Glover (age 


12). 39 E. 30th St., New 
City. 
ver “badges, William 
an Nostrand (age 15), 

St., Boston, 
s., and Fredericka 
Going (age 11), 105 West- 
ster Ave., AtlanticCity, 


— 


S2 Beacon 


WILD-ANIMALAND BIRD 
PHOTOGRAPHY. First 
** Elk,” by Orville 

H. Sampson (age 16), Box 
- Grand Junction, Col. 


Second prize, ‘‘ Raccoon,” 

Morgan Hebard (age 
14), Thomasville, Ga. 
lhird prize, ** Swan,”’ by 
Mary Charlotte McClure 


II), Hotel des Vevey, 
Switzerland. 

PuzzLes. Gold badge, 
H ie A. sell ge 16), 
Sis W. oth St., 

t n, Del. 

Silver badges, Don W. 
ttman (age 10), 604 S. 
Omaha, Neb., 
and Edwin Doan (age 15), 
Westfield, Ind. 


(a 
Wilming- 





7th St., 





PUZZLE-ANSWERS. Gold 
badges, Elsie W. Dignan 
(age 16), 5853 Ind. Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., and Elmer 


W. Pardee (age 15), Sny- 


der, N. Y. 


Silver badges, Lilian Sarah Burt (age 


> 





There they lie in their last long sleep, 


Strong hands folded, brave hearts at rest, 
Dead for the cause—but God knows best. 

To each of them came their country’s call. 

Lo! at her bidding they gave their all. 

Taps are sounded—they rest in peace. 

But the praise of their deeds shall never cease. 
Earth laughs under the smiles of May, 

And we honor our noble dead to-day. 








“OUR 


£ 


ANIMAL 


FRIEND." 
(GOLD BADGE.) 


AGE 12. 


13), Ivoryton, 


Conn., and Carmelita McCahill (age 14), 1210 Fair- 


mont 


Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 


\ THOUGHT 


MA\ 


FOR 


**In memory of the unknown dead.” 


BY MARCIA LOUISI 


(Gold B 


WEBBER (AGI 
adge.) 


17 


). 


THERE on the smooth green turf it stands, 


Monument raised by loving hands, 


Honoring those whose blood was shed: 


**In memory of the u 


Over their grave no kindred weep ; 


nknown dead 


4 HEADING FOR MAY.” 


VoL. XXIX.— 83 


‘=. 


BY 


yy, 
ie | 


MARGARET 


BY SUSANNE L. GLOVER, 


the elements by fire and decay. 
of heavily fruited blackberry-bushes, of shining tin ] 


South and North in their 
sorrow meet 

And pay their homage, sin- 
cere and sweet. 

But at this 
grand, 

Erected here by 
ful land, 

Oh, let some loving words 
be said 

‘**In memory of the unknown 


dead ’’! 


monument so 


our grate- 


ONE SUNNY 
BY DAVID 
CHENEY 


DAY. 


MACGREGOR 


(AGE 17). 


(Gold Badge.) 

On one of the first sunny 
days I can remember I was 
in a broad field, with long- 
stemmed, golden-hearted 
] 


daisies nodding drowsily 
all about me in the sun- 
shine, and booming bees 


and buzzing flies sailing 
gaily on gauzy wings from 
flower-head to flower-head. 
Chen I could not name even 
the daisy’s stem, and I was 
content. To me they were 
unfathomable 
whose very existence was 
a profound wonder. Oh, 
for a day like that again! 


mysteries, 


Then there is a memory 
of an old cellar laid bare to 
It is a dim recollection 


ails 


brimming over with their luscious contents, of a stained 


face and crimson fingers, and a deep content. 
fast my hands flew from berry to berry! 


How 


How many I 


did manage to eat, and how few fell into my pail! 
sunny day, we had been on a long 


On another day, a 


walk through thickly growing woods. 


] 


It was a strange 


country, and when we came out my father’s “‘ bump of 


locality ” failed him. 


We were lost! 
My father climbed a tree and 


might find our way again, 


discovered our whereabouts, 


And I prayed we 


and we soon were home 


All the scenes of the vanished past roll away, and 


only 


leave 


JANE RUSSELL, AGE 14 


the present befor« 


(GOLD 


whirlwind of 


me. \ 
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memories sweep my brain, adventure falling over ad- 
venture, and happy incidents tripping them up. 

The waves of the sounding sea send an echo of gur- 
gling waters across my mind, and I remember standing 
barefoot in the cool, damp sand when the tide was out, 
watching the fiddler-crabs. It was then, in a pool of 
salt sea-water, I first investigated the mystery of the 
hermit-crabs—how they live in shells not their own. 
It was then I saw a homeless hermit turn another out of 


ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 


his shell and take possession himself, only to be turn 
again by the rightful owner. If I should write down here 
all the memories of sunny days that throng my brain, 
the Le: ague « all 
the past montl ind 
for years to me 
could not co ain 
So I all 


t them. 
“Wy ~ ) + ~\ 





alli nia’ 


e... DE/]PA <4 


~wut * 





not try. 
an mre mmm ee 
tea. binary — hn 
oy We 
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ONE SUNNY DAY. 
BY MARY P. PARSONS (AGE 16). 
(Gold Badge.) 

Louise and Helen had taken the rowboat and an- 
chored it a little way from the shore, in the shade of 
some tall trees. 

Louise sat in the bow, reading, while Helen, in the 
stern, tried to make a little boat sail. 

** Oh, look at that!’’ she exclaimed. 

Louise turned the way Helen was pointing. There 
was one of the floats that Fred and Harold had put 
out, and it was standing 


DE BALL, AGE 17. PAOLA, KAN. 
Fred pushed off with a paddle, and left Harold on the 
shore so the girls could not land. 

Helen rowed with all her might, but she soon saw it 
would be impossible for her to keep away from Fred 
long. So she pulled to land at the nearest place. The 
girls scrambled up the bank with their dolls, the sail- 
boat, and the precious fish. They came to a field of 
plowed ground and tried to cross; but it was hard walk- 
ing, and the sun was hot. They heard the boys com- 
ing behind, and when they had nearly caught up, Helen 
dropped the treasure and they went on. 

The family were divided as to whose fish it really 

was. Their grandfather 





straight up on end. Then 
it went under the water and 
came upagain, only todance 
about like mad. 

The girls were so excited 
that they could hardly pull 
up the anchor, and Helen, 
in her haste to row over to 
the float, first splashed wa- 
ter into the boat, and then 
pulled the oars wildly 
through the air without 
touching the water. But 
finally they came within 
reach, and Louise proudly 
pulled in the fish. ‘‘ What 
a big one!” she exclaimed 
with delight. ‘‘ He must 
weigh fivepoundsanyway.”’ 

Just then the girls noticed 
their cousins on the shore, 
and held up the fish in tri- 





sided with the girls, and 
their grandmother and 
Aunt Alice with the boys, 
so they were all satisfied. 


MAY-TIME. 
BY MAY MARGARET BEVIER 
(AGE IS). 
(Gold Badge.) 
THE early morning air was 
crystal clear, 
The sparkling dew lay 
gemlikeontheground ; 
The notes of singing birds 
from far and near 
Made and 
dows vibrate with the 
sound. 





woods mea- 


«< ea ats The green-tipped boughs 
% o- swayed softly in the 


breeze, 





umph. But the boys did 
not seem at all pleased, 
and Fred shouted: 

** That ’s our fish, and you ’ll have to come in and give 
it to us.” 

** No, it is n’t. 
would have gotten away if we had n’t pulled it in, 
Helen. 

The boys did not wait for any more words, but de- 
termined to take the fish by force. Finding an old boat, 


“ELK. BY ORVILLE H. 


It’s ours, because we caught it. It 
” said 


SAMPSON, 
“ WILD-ANIMAL 


The flowers awaked and 
stood up in their beds ; 

The springtime birds made merry in the trees, 
While, high above, the sun shone on their heads. 


AGE 16. (FIRST 


PHOTOGRAPH. ) 


PKIZE, 


The arching heavens were radiant in their glory 
Of clearest blue to crown the sun’s bright rays ; 

The fleeting clouds passed on to tell the story 
That spring had come and all her magic days. 
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A SUNNY DAY. 
SUSIE FRANKS IDEN (AGE 16). 
(Silver Badge.) 
as a bright, warm day in the spring 
The sky was cloudless and the trees 
resh and green in their new spring 
4 solemn hush seemed to pervade 
iing, and the very air seemed heavy with a 
ss something that caused people to walk rest- 
to and fro, excited, expectant, and half frightened. 
ren clung to their mothers for protection as from 
than one lip they heard the whispered words: 
lhe Yankees are coming!” 
at was a day never to be forgotten in Raleigh. 
than a few hearts beat quicker at the thought of 
entrance of the Federal soldiers into the surrendered 
for Wheeler’s cavalry had just swept through 
igh, taking everything with them, and leaving the 
le in great want. 
\ little girl stood on the porch of a 
ng south across the large grove 


i 


yellow cottage, 
in front of the 





“* HEADING 


FOR MAY 
BY RUTH FELT, AGE 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


THE COMING MAY. 
BY WILLIAM CAREY HOOD (AGE 15). 
(Silver Badge.) 


OH, no one saw fair springtime come in robes of 


OF 





BY MORGAN HEBARD, AGE 14. (SECOND PRIZE, 
** WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 


** RACCOON.” 


house. As there was no sign of the ‘* Yankees ”’ yet, 
the child went back into the house. Inside, the ward- 
robes and trunks were stripped of their contents, which 
had been hidden behind the wooden panels under the 
windows. Under the house, by one of the pillars, a little 
box of gold and silver money had been hidden; but no 
one but the child’s father knew of this until long after. 

At last the expectant hush was broken, and the air 
seemed to vibrate with an excited murmur. People 
shaded their eyes from the dazzling sun and leaned 
breathlessly forward to catch the first glimpse of the 
long blue line winding slowly up Blount Street. 

The little girl standing on the porch of the yellow 
cottage hardly knew what she expected to see. Certainly 
not the long line of tired, dusty men in their dark-blue 
uniforms. With a feeling of keen disappointment she 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, they look just like folks!” 

{nd very kind ‘‘ folks’ most of them proved to be 
during the days that followed, and many firm friends 
were found among them. 

As nearly ail families were protected by guards, very 
few suffered. 

lhis is a true story, for my mother was that little girl, 
and the little yellow cottage is still standing. 

The old grove, though for a while much damaged 
from soldiers camping there, is now a pretty park where 
children play on summer evenings. 


glorious sheen, 

Nor yet upon her head a crown of flashing gems 
was seen. 

She came into the wide, wide world a simple, pretty 
maid; 

She bore no scepter, but she was in purest green ar- 
rayed. 

She came, but not in regal might or royal power—nay ; 

And yet—and yet—all nature bowed and owned her 
queen of May. 

The streamlets murmured gently, the birds in chorus 
sang; 

Where’er her dainty feet had touched the mead sweet 
flowers upsprang. 

So when the sun is setting and the day is nearly done, 

And children laughing, shouting, ran homeward one 
by one, 

When twinkling stars smile kindly from a sky of sap- 
phire hue, 

We welcome thee, O queen of May, soloyal and sotrue. 


ONE SUNNY DAY. 
BY OWEN KEELER (AGE 14). 
(Silver Badge.) 
ONE very sunny day last summer we went out to the 
orchard to pick peaches. In one of the trees was a large 











BY MARY CHARLOTTE MCCLURE, AGE II (THIRD 


“* SWAN.” E 
PRIZE, ‘‘ WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH. ) 





660 ST. 
hornets’ nest, which we succeeded in cutting off the 
bough, but we could not get the peaches, because the 
nest was on the ground beneath. I suggested that we 


put a half-bushel measure over it so that the hornets 
could not attack us. 

Accordingly, we clapped the measure over it, and papa 
sprang up on it, and the negro boy and I began to pick. 


**OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS.” BY FREDERICKA GOING, 
AGE 11. (SILVER BADGE.) 


Suddenly, however, the hornets darted from beneath 
the measure and flew at us. One side of the measure 
was propped up by a stick, and the hornets were rush- 
ing out ina swarm. As they reached us I felt like I 
was being pricked by a dozen red-hot needles, and away 
all three of us rushed, the hornets following in a cloud. 
I tore out into the path and ran toward the gate, every 
fresh sting making me go faster. The negro and papa 
ran into the thickest part of the orchard, and at last got 
rid of their assailants, but it was some time before I got 
away from them. When they had left me 


NICHOLAS 


LEAGUE. 


Down in the meadow the violets are bloomin 
Their eyes are as blue as the sky. 

Let us go down in the meadow and see them 
Let us go down there, you and I. 


ONE SUNNY DAY. 
BY ELIZABETH MCCORMICK (AGE 9). 

IN the summer we have beautiful times. I rem 
a certain summer when we had lovely pastimes 
cially 

One day we went to what we call the Open I 
There the grass grows long and is so high tha 
can hide in it. We had eight little puppies at that 
My brother would lie on his back and let then 
with him. Oh, those were glorious times! WI] 
we had there! The fields are still there, but we 
have one little dog now, and somehow we don’ 
such fun. 

I love the woods, the flowers, and all that 
created, and I hope that we will sometime hav 
good times again, playing hide-and-go-seek in the 
Fields. 

MAY. 
BY LEIGH SOWERS (AGE I5)- 


I ’vE heard lots of poems of beautiful May— 
How fragrant the blossoms, how lovely the day ; 
But all these queer notions I’m suze you would | 
If you but belonged to our botany class. 


The days are wot lovely, the sky is not fair, 
And the leaves and flowers drive us to despair ; 
So when May comes to us, we sigh: ‘‘ Ah, ala 
I wish I was out of this botany class.” 


So we toil and we labor; we dig and we press, 
And get our herbariums all in a mess ; 
Till the truthful opinion of each lad and lass 
Is, they ought to abolish the botany class! 
So while others are writing in elegant phrase 
Of the beauties and pleasures of wonderful Mays, 
This common decision eux minds does harass: 
May ’s horrid.”” Yours truly, 
THE 





I went back, but we got no peaches off 
the tree, after all. 


MAY-TIME. 
BY JESSICA NELSON NORTH (AGE IO). 
(Silver Badge.) 
AMONG the forest-trees in spring 
The robin built her nest, 
And chose from straw and everything 
The parts she thought were best. 
Beneath the spreading branches’ shade 
A cozy little nest she made, 
In which her young should rest ; 
And there she laid her eggs so blue, 
Andthere she lived the summer through. 


MAY-TIME. 
BY LEANORA DENNISTON (AGE 9). 
(Silver Badge.) 
Down in the meadow the tall grass 
swaying ; 
It sways when the wind goes by. 
Let us go down in the meadow and see it— 
Let us go down there, you and I. 


**OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS.” 


BY WILLIAM T. VAN NOSTRAND, 


AGE 15. (SILVER BADGE.) 





BoTANY CLASS. 
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ONE SUNNY DAY. 
BY EDWARD MCKENZIE (AGE IS). 

yas a typical summer’s day. The sun beat down 
the little school-house on the side of the hill. 
er down the hill, in the valley beneath, the sun 
n a broad expanse of water, smooth as glass and 
ippled as a mill-pond. The drooping willows 

yrdered the bank cast an alluring shade. 
schoolmaster started up, looked at the old-fash- 
| clock which hung on the wall, and said in a drawl- 
me: ‘‘ Well, children, I guess you kin run along 
Remember what I told 


e now, and get your dinner. 
this morning.” 


I 


very child in the room remembered the ‘‘ lecture 
had received that morning. Filled with quaint 
sophy and homely sayings, it was indeed a lecture 
toremember. They had listened spellbound when this 
farmer-schoolmaster told them of ‘‘ Abe Lincoln’s”’ 
thirst for education—how he had walked fifteen miles 
borrow a book to study. He told them of all the 
They had listened with 





p! 


to 


great men’s early struggles. 

nder and admiration. 

The children scampered off—that is, all except two 

boys, who went arm in arm down the pathway to the aE ee 
OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS. 


W 





BY FITZ JOHN PORTER, AGE 12. 


“Yep.” 

At that moment the school bell rang. Harry started 
up and said: 

** Say, Jack, let ’s go?” 

oe 

The schoolmaster smiled as the boys scrambled to 
their seats. His ‘‘ lecture’’ had done some g' vod. 


MAY. 

RRR: ss” BY ALLEINE LANGFORD (AGE 13). 
ey LAPT ee j LITTLE flowers are peeping, tiny buds are seen, 
ae Het a ; i Pink, blue, and yellow, coming through the green, 

>} ca Little beds of violets and anemone 

: Blossoming on the hilltop, in the vale and lea. 

Little baby crocus lifts its tiny head, 
Showing spring is coming and flowers are not dead. 
On the rocky hillsides thistles sharp spring up, 
And in fields and meadows is the buttercup. 
Lovely little daisy, with its petals white, 
Grows beside the dandelion with its blossoms bright. 








“OUR ANIMAL FRIEND.”” BY MARION D. FREEMAN, AGE Io, 





The master looked after them, and said softly: 


lake. 
Good grit, little sense.’ 


“‘ Two good boys—sometimes. 
The boys, Harry Callnon and Jack Murray, ate their 
lunches under the willows. They leaned against a log 
and gave themselves up to the pleasure of the moment. 
Far away the murmur of a distant waterfall; near at 
hand the broad expanse of water. Quiet reigned. 
“‘ Quiet, Jack, ain’t it?” 
** Yep.” 
‘Say, remember we planned to stay away from 
school to-day and have a nice swim? ”’ 
No answer. Quiet for a while, then Harry said: 
“The master is all right, ain’t he?” 
** Yep.” 
** Lincoln was a great man! 
** Yep.” 
** What did he say about his goodness?” 
‘Never played truant from school. Only went a 


” 


short time.” 
“* Like to be a great man, Jack?” 
** Yep.” 
“* Pretty near school-time, ain’t it?” 








* BY PAUL H. PAUSNITZ, AGE 15. 


“Vee 9 
Yep. 
“Like school, Jack?” “OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS 
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Pretty Robin Redbreast says it ’s spring again, 
Welcoming the coming of the bluebird and the wren. 
Dainty little primrose from its winter bed 

Nods across to wintergreen with its berries red. 
Blossoms now are coming on the apple-trees ; 
Flowers are giving honey to the busy bees ; 

Clumps of yellow cowslip spring up everywhere ; 
Lovely pink arbutus scents the springtime air. 


Brooks are madly coursing through moss-covered banks ; 


Wetted field and valley murmur back their thanks. 
Flowers and grass are nodding in the gentle breeze ; 
Birds are building houses in the tall green trees ; 
Butterflies are flitting, children gladly play, 

Birds are singing gaily, ‘‘ It is May, sweet May!”’ \ 





AN OLD-TIME TRAIN. (SEE STORY BELOW.) 


ONE SUNNY DAY. 
BY MARGARET WINTHROP PECK (AGE II). 

ONE sunny day in 1831 Aunt Lydia said: ‘‘ I must 
go and see sister Amy, who lives a hundred miles away.” 

**Oh, mama, can’t I go?” cried little Joe. 

‘ And I, too?” said Mary. 

Aunt Lydia said they might go, and she put on 
Mary’s best bib and tucker, and her little pantalets— 
which were tiny skirts for each leg and were tied on 
just above the stocking. 

Then she put on Joe’s pink calico trousers and his 
little pink waist, and packed the boxes, and got a horse 
and wagon, and started. 

Pretty soon they met Uncle Amos, who was going 
too, and Aunt Sarah, all going to Troy, New York. 

It took them nearly a week to get there, and they 
slept and ate in taverns and at their friends’ houses. 

By and by they got to Miss Amy’s house. 

When they got there Brother Miles said: ‘‘ I hear 
there is a train running from Albany to Schenectady. 
Let ’s drive over and ride on it.” 

They all wanted to go very much, so they drove to 
Albany. 

The train was an engine with three stage-coaches 





BF FELEHCLAS De DatAGUe. 


BY EDWARD C. DAY, AGE 17. 


hitched on, and a wagon with two barrels of wood to 
burn in the engine. 

‘* Oh, mama, see the funny horse!”’ said Joe. 

And Mary said: ‘* Will it bite?” 

‘No, no,” said Aunt Lydia. ‘‘It will give you a 
nice ride.” 

The people thought it would ’most kill any one to ride 
twenty miles an hour, because the roads were so rough 
and there were no springs in the carriage. 

They climbed on the train and rode to Schenectad 

When they came back the road was mostly uphill and 
the engineer hitched on a pair of horses to help the engine. 
> I know this is true, because my great-grand- 
mother was one of the party that rode on the 
train, and my grandmother told me about it. 


A 


SUNNY DAYS IN CASCO BAY. 
BY PHCEBE HUNTER (AGE IO). 

THE rippling bay sparkled in the sunlight, and 
the pines waved majestically against their sap- 
phire background, as Helen, Nancy, and Daisy 
clambered over the rocks on the pretty island 
where they were spending the summer. 

They had arrived at a place where the beach was cov- 
ered with large, flat stones when an idea occurred to Daisy. 

‘Let ’s build a hut!” she cried. ‘‘ The boys did, 
and I am sure we can.” 








THE STONE HUT. (SEE STORY.) 
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’h, yes!” responded the 
And the work began. 
hey intended to build it high 
el h to sit in, but that was eas- 
i than done; and when their 
ay tes and the setting sun cried, 
‘Supper-time!” the work was 
only half done. 
» next morning found them 
at it again, and after several hours 
rd work the walls were up. 
They were sitting down to rest, 
when a “ Whoop!” announced 
the boys. 
Is this your hut?” ‘“* Did 
y build it?” ‘‘It ’s rather 
1; what say to building an- 
other room?” ‘‘ We ’ll help 








A MAY EVENING. 
BY ELEANOR HALPIN (AGE Q). 
THE sun is setting in the west, 
The clouds are gay with light; 
The earth is naught but fairy- 
land. 
Good night, good night. 


The little flowers are peeping 
up, 
All radiant with the light, 
The grass is wet with shining 
dew. 
Good night, good night. 


ONE SUNNY DAY. 
BY UNA GRAFTON (AGE 7). 


4 








you.”’ And before the girls knew 
what they were at, foundations 
were laid for a new addition. 


Che girls had thought they were good builders, but 


**OUK ANIMAL FRIENDS.” BY MARY G. 
SKINNER, AGE 11. 


I AM going to have a little party. 
I am going to have some candy 
and cakes. I have got a table 
and dishes. I am going to invite Eliza and Edith and 


found themselves totally eclipsed by the boys. After Bessie and Martha. I am going to wear a blue dress, 


the walls were built, Tom, the possessor of a toy tool- 


chest, went after his hatchet to cut pine 
branches for the roof. Jack undertook to 
build a fireplace, and succeeded after he had 
several times knocked down portions of the 
wall. Little Ted worked as hard as any, 
bringing handfuls of shells to trim the par- 
lor. The girls helped carry pine branches 
and other things called for by the boys. 

In a short time the hut was finished, mak- 
ing as nice a play-house as any one could 
wish. It had two rooms—the parlor, with 
its little ledges trimmed with the shells, and 
the living-room, with its fireplace, and couch 
of pine branches. 

The roof was made by laying long poles 
of driftwood across the stones and piling 
them with pine branches until almost rain- 


picturesqueness of the hut. 

he girls often took their books, games, and fancy- 
work out there; and when vacation was over, all were 
sorry to leave their little hut. 


OUR MAY-TIME. 
BY ETHELINDA SCHAEFER (AGE I5). 
Hawall has May-time all the year— 
We have no other weather here. 
E’en when it rains the sun doth shine— 
A rainbow is this isle of mine! 
Sweet flowers bloom and nestlings sing 
From summer all around till spring. 
We know no seasons—all the year 
Is warm and sunny, bright with cheer. 


BIRTHDAY HOPES. 
BY MARY C. NASH (AGE Q). 
“‘T HOPE to have a nice big doll 
For my birthday present,” said 
May. 
“‘ T hope to have a pretty bird 
And party upon that day; 
An angel-cake with candles bright, 
And dishes of azure hue. 
These are the things I want the most. 
I think you would, would n’t you?” 





**OUR ANIMAL 





“FRIEND OR FOE?” BY 
1? ° STEPHEN D. KELLEY, 
proof. This thatching added much to the AGE 16. 





and we are going to play games and have a good time. 


MAY. 
BY DOROTHY RUSSELL LEWIS (AGE I4). 


MAY-TIME, May-time, 
Gay time, fay time, 
Bubbling o’er with blossoms and with laugh- 
ter and with glee; 
Dancing, singing, 
Glancing, winging, 
May, forever sweetest of the summer months 
to me. 


May-time, May-time, 
Gay time, fay time, 
Bringing, with the fleetest breaths of faint 
woodland perfume, 
Glad dreams, sad dreams, 
Sunbeams, bright streams, 
Redolent with life and love and song and summer bloom. 


MAY-TIME. 
BY HILDA B. MORRIS (AGE 14). 


WHEN March’s blustering winds have 
fled, 

And Apri!’s tears have all been shed, 

There comes a time with breezes rare, 

When blossoming fragrance fills the air, 

And springing life is everywhere. 

’T is then the sweet arbutus blows, 

’T is then the blue-eyed violet grows, 

And fruit-trees blush with pinkand white, 

And strew the ground with petals light 

That flutter from their airy height. 

The brook, from winter’s bonds burst 
free, 

Rejoices at its liberty ; 

And with a tuneful note and gay 

To crown the sweet delights of May 

The robin pours his roundelay. 





All nature’s voices in a throng 
Are singing, rustling, one glad song; 

’T is this: ‘‘ The cold has passed away, 
And summer-time has come to stay. 
Rejoice with us this fair May day.’ 


FRIEND.” BY AR- 
THUR M. COMEY, AGE 15. 
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Gwendolen Burgwin, President; Wir 
King, Secretary; four members. Address 


Amberson Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 
No. 445. Robert Garrett, President; | 
e I { ~ a Lp "og May, Secretary; twenty members. Ad 
Aspen Hill, Tenn. 


No. 446. ‘** Atlantic Camera Club.” R 
Underhill, President; Warren Eccles, 
tary ; ~~ am members. Address, Box 
Bayside, N N. Y. 

No. 447. ‘Girls’ Amateur Dramatic ( 
ter." Mary Hackley, President; Margare 
nings, Secretary ; eight members. Addres 
East Church St., Elmira, N. ¥ 


! 
we p> al vol! / / Ph uV, — | No. 448. ** Philotroisieme.”” Mary T 
f v/ J . : cre ~. 














AN p President; Evelyn Corse, Secretary ; three 
aU ; RANA Yi S > bers. Address, en Spruce Place, Minne: 
Wie Wy \ F fi Vl - Minn. 
P No. 449. ‘‘Octavo.” Dorothy Shehan, | 
dent; Frances Loney, Secretary ; eight men 
Address, 1707 Twenty-first St., West Sup: 
is 
No. 450. ‘“‘Lone Star.” Leroy Johr 
President; William Holden, Secretary 
members. Address, 262 Browder St., D 
**4 HEADING FOR MAY.” BY JOSHUA W. BRADY, AGE 17 Tex. 
No. 451. ‘‘Friendship Chapter.” |} 
ipw c “ERC Schneider, President; Charles Gallager, Secretary; ten mem! 
NEW CHAPTERS. Address, 187 E. 5th St., Elmhurst, Long Island, N. Y. 
Next month we will have the report on the Chapter Competi No. 452. Harry Minich, President; Edward Holloway, S 
tion, and an announcement of the winners of the book prizes to be het oad members. Address, 1804 North Illinois St., India 
giv en for the best entertainments. The great number of contribu- is, sn a aa 4 x : c 
tions received this month, and new chapters, make it impossible to No. 453 Palisade. Helen Cahen, President ; Mathilde A 
give anything in the way of chapter news. on Secretary; ten members. Address, 55 E. 83d St., New \ 
ity 
No. 454. “T. N. N. Z.” Ralph Blumenthal, President ; 
Heidelberger, Secretary; five members Address, 51 E. gotl 
New York City. 
No. 455. John Calkins, Jr., Secretary; eight members. Addr 
2516 Hillegas Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
No. 456. Isabelle Cook, President; Mildred Owen, Secret 
eight members. Address, 335 Spring St., Portland, Me. 
No. 457. Frances Seckles, President; Louisa Ho wn, Secretary; 
six members. Address, Box 137, Liberty, N. Y 
No. 458. Hy. Griffin, President; Earle Bagnall, Secretary ; nine 
members. Address, West Roxbury, Mass 
No. 459. Florence Pike, President; Eleanor Carley, Secretary; 
thirty-two members. Address, River Point, R. I. 
No. 460. John Bailly, Secretary ; twenty-five members \d- 
dress, 324 Wisconsin Ave., Oak Park, III. 
No. 461. Beatrice Wetmore, President; Miriam Washburn, Sex 
reté ary : six members. Address, rorg N. Nevada Ave., Colorado 




















) “Cc hestnut C lub.” * Eleazer Bowie, President; Caroline 
. ae we - WwW cela, Secretary; nine members. Address, 25 Shady Lane, 
‘*A HEADING FOR MAY.” VIRGINIA BRAND, AGE 9. Uniontown, Pa. 
No. 463. Jessie Sellman, Secretary; six members. Addr 
“K. I. O.” Brewer Goodsell, President; nine mem- 1416 Pennsylvania Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Object, No. 464. “‘ Jolly Five.” Clarke Barney, President; five mem- 
bers. Address, Excelsior Springs, Mo 


No. 435 
bers. Address, 3214 Oakland Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
amusement and instruction of the members 
Meetings every Friday evening. First No. 465. ‘Boys’ Best.” Harry McBride 
meeting of the month, business. Second, °-% D> President; Bruce Bromley, Secretary ; four 
programme. Third, social. Fourth, pro- 3 # members. Address, 295 Orchard Lane Ave., 
gramme ‘ a : Pontiac, Mich. 

No. 436. Edith Van Horn, President; : . 4 ee No. 466. “‘ Narcissus.”” Lois Pett, Presi- 
Genevieve Babcock, Secretary; thirteen dent; Elizabeth Chase, Secretary; four 
members. Address, Wellsboro, Pa. members. Address, 456 Rahway Ave., 

No. 437. Kenneth Park, President; Har- S Elizabeth, N 
old Young, Secretary ; three members. Ad- : b No. 467. “Cavalry Troop.” Bert Brewer, 
dress, Eugene, Ore. ft President ; Carmen Warner, Secretary ; sev- 

No. 438. “Six Jolly Girls” Margaret Py 3 ; enteen members. Address, 1335 N. Carey 
Hi asbrc yok, President; Gretchen Franke, J 4 St., Baltimore, Md. 

y; six members. Address, Bound y . No. 468. ‘‘Golden Crescent.” Helen 
Dixon, President ; Esther Clapp, Secretary 
six members. Address, 310 N. Aurora 5t., 





} 39. ‘‘Aloha.”” Marion Greene, 
President; Hazel Gillette, Secretary; four aca, N. 
members. Address, Honolulu, Hawaii. - . “Nickwacket.” Ruth Black 
No. 440. ‘ Brownies’ Club.” Margery a , well, President; Elisabeth Weeks, Secre- 
Brown, President; Thomas Brown, Secre- tary; seven members. Address, Brandon, 
id four members Address, 344 Broad Vt. 
WwW estfield, N N. J ' No. 470. “Spanish Duo. 
‘No 4t. **Kenwood.”"" Woodworth Sib- ' ’ bers. Address, Zenobia and Augustus Cam- 
ly, Procident : Robert PR crn Secre prubi Aymar, Plaza de (Eozaga, Farragona, 
tary; twelve members. Address, 4627 Spain. 
Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. No. 471. “ Roxboro Club.” Karl Good- 
No. 442. Howard Schneider, President ; win, President; Robert Taylor, Secretary; 
fourteen members. Address, 508 Armory twenty members. Address, 1045 Pearl 5t., 
Ave., Cincinnati, O. Soulder, Col. 
No. 443. ‘‘Smart Set.” Edward Bir- 
mingham, President; Russell Stryker, Sec- 
| LOST AND DAMAGED BUTTONS WILI 


Two mem- 














retary; two members. Address, Bound 
Brook, N. *“‘OUR ANIMAL FRIEND.”” BY NELLIE S. BE REPLACED ON APPLICATION. 


No. 444. ‘Raspberry Joke Chapter.” ANDREWS, AGE 15. 








1902. ] 
LAKE MINNIE ON A MAY DAY. 


BY GRACE SPERRY (AGE 8). 


Upon the lakelet’s soothing breast 
The beautiful white lilies rest. 


And when the golden sun doth 


rise, 
Its lovely ribbons fill the skies. 


And in the early morning gray, 
Before the damp mist rolls 
away, 


\ 
The wild ducks on the lake do 
swim ; 
They duck and splash with a 
hearty vim. 


MAY-TIME. 
BY ELISABETH RALPH BEVIER 
(AGE 8). 
’T was in the pleasant month of May, 
And the flowers were blooming bright 
and gay, 
When a little maiden strolled that way, 
To see what kinds grew there. 


BY ROBERT HAMMOND, 
AGE 12. (SILVER 
BADGE.) 
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MAY. 
BY JOHN HERSCHEL NORTH (AGE 8). 


I WENT out fishing just last May, 
And, oh, it was a lovely day! 
\ A heron stood upon a log; 
I heard the croaking of a frog. 
\ Just then I saw my bobber 
sink ; 
} \ For in the water, by the brink, 
| And circling round my rod of 
birch, 
Was an enormous school of 
perch. 
That night, as I was going 
home, 
Thesunset made a purpledome ; 
And after climbing up a hill, 
I reached my home when all was 
still. 


A THOUGHT. 
BY EDWARD H. 0. PFEIFFER (AGE II). 
THE boy who says ‘‘I can’t” is weak; 
The boy who says ‘‘I ’ll try”’ is meek; 
The boy who says ‘‘ I won’t”’ is wrong; 
But the boy who says ‘‘I will” is strong. 





A baby calf lay in the grass, 

Right on the road where she must pass, 

And much afraid was the little lass, 
But the bossy did n’t care. 


THE WARM MAY BREEZE. 
BY MARTHA CATHERINE GUNN (AGE 7). 


THE maple-trees were in a row, 

But all at once the wind did blow; 

It shook the trees and made them bow 
The very lowest they knew how. 


THE ROLL OF HONOR. 


A ist of those whose work, though not used, has been found 
worthy of honorable mention and encouragement. 


VERSE. 





Fay Marie Hartley 
Sydney P. Thompson 
Agra Bennett Louisa F. Spear 
Emma Hawkridge Marie Ortmayer 
Beulah H. Ridge- Alma Jean Wing 

way Lottie Ludlow 
Marjorie Sawyer = Percy Dana 
Florence Cochrane Marguerite Marshall Hil- 

Turner ery 
Louise Robinson Constance Ellis 
Esther Schmitt Edwina L. Pope 
Carl T. Thompson Graham Hawley 
Freda Phillips Mignonne Lincoln 
Henrietta Romeike Florence L. Bain 
Teresa Cohen Karl F. Adams 
Harold R. Norris Dorothy Posegate 
Frank W. Heyden- A. S. Hart 

burk Carl Bramer 
Bessie Neville Brewer Goodsell 
Floy De Grove Leon Bonnell 

Baker Dorothy M. Burnham 
M. Letitia Stockett J. H. Norman 
James J. Macumber James Gribben 
Sidonia Deutsch riscilla Stanton 
Marguerite Stuart Caroline Millard Morton 
Annie Wagner Arthur J. Mix 
Lucy E. Cook Nellie Dail 
Katherine Bastedo Mable Stark 
William G. Cane Emily Melcher 
Mildred M. Whit- Roscoe Adams 

ney Hazel E. Wilcox 
Marjorie Beebe Mabel L. Parmelee 








BY ARTHUR MILES WICKBOLD, 
AGE 17. 


VoL. XXIX.—84. 
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Kathleen Carrington 

Mary Alice Allen 

Ruth Wistar Fisher 

Dorothy Catherine Wads- 
worth 

Julia Mumford 

Beatrice Cochran 

Ethel Winifred Mix 

Alice Moore 

Florence G. Wertheimer 

Beatrice Cochran 

Dorothy Read 

May H. Ryan 

Marion Prince 

Adriana W. Van Helden 

Lucile May Peirson 

Helen C. Perot 

Fred Ames Coates 

Ruth E. Jones 

Dorothy Rowland Swift 

Annis Baldwin 

Louise Fitz 

Margaret Duyckink Cum- 
mins 

George Yeisley Rusk 

Stephen Bonsal White 

Alex S. Dubin 

Margaret Stevens 

Stanley Coon 

Acton Griscom 

Bessie G. Perot 

Abigail E. Jenner 


. RAY SAPP, AGE 14. 


Arthur Farwell Tuttle 

Miriam Kent Flynn 

Charles Arthur Wenzel 

Madeleine Fuller Mc- 
Dowell 

Margaret Wagner 

Richard Barbour 


PROSE. 


Florence Elwell 

Greta W. Kernan 

Emily Browne 

Doris Francklyn 

Tyler H. Bliss 

Florence Miller 

Kathleen M. Moore 

William Newton Coup- 
land 

Florence H. Block 

Earl D. Van Deman 

Fred Swigert 

A. Sherman Hoyt 

Sybil H. Pease 

Kar! Tiedemann 

Harry Reed 

Katherine Sadie Anker 

Ruth Fairbank 

Emelyn Ten Eyck 

Catherine H. Straker 

Clarence Cutler Abbott 

Marguerite E. Daniell 
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Robert Garland 





Stanley H. Browning 
Richard M. Hoe 
Frances White 

Lewis Marsh 
Randolph S. Bourine 
Helen Frances Carring - 


ton 
Elizabeth W. Paige 
Leslie Conner 
William A. Simonds 
Irene Hogey 
Laura H. Fell 
Alice Young 
Charles H. Brady 
Ruth M. Peters 
Margaret M. Brown 

uanita Emily Field 

muel Robbins 





St. Nicholas 


EAGUE 








John Hall, Jr. 
Lucie A. Dolan 
Lucy Brooks Cole 
Lucy H. Chapman 
Lucy Gutmann 
Adah Knight 
Gladys Crockett 
Lily Raawes 
John Krauss 
Mary E. Scribner 
Arthur West 
Katherine Shortall 
_ Coolidge 

ilda Keller 
Gladys Perkins 
Marion Goodwin Eaton 
Millie Neumann 
Enid H. Frank 
Gladys Augusta Cole 
Anne R. Waldo 
Ivy Varian Walshe 
Frances Sharp 
Leslie Williamson 
Mary Y. Westcott 
Alice Sachs 
Dean Meeker 
Mary Coffin 
Beulah Grafton 
Robert Jay Knox 
Louis Edwards 
Helen A. Tufts 
Helen Flickinger 
Lyle C. Saxon 
Denison H. Clift 
Bernice Beatty 
Charles McKnight 
Fred Dart 
Ella Jones 
Faye Tuttle 
Beulah Gertrude Hartford 
Horace Platt 
William Hamilton 
Molly Perkins 
E. C. Callahan 
Marguerite Cole 
Roy M. Sterne 
Mildred Gaskill 
Josephine Williams 

ames T. Hanna 

erman White Smith 
Leila E. Aiken 
Emest Burton 
Henry H. Armsly 
Alice Cone 
Howell Ma 
Pearl Ella Deuell 
James Parsons Gifford 
Francis Marion Miller 
L. Blanche Phillips 
Henry E. Atwood 
Emory H. Skinner 
Dorothy Dunning 
Helen Shortall 
Mary Wenzel 
— L. Owens 

‘aul Kimball Whipple 
Gertrude Elizabeth Ten 


Eyc 
Constance Richardson 
DRAWINGS. 
Cecil Edwards 


Rosabel Norton 
Eileen Lawrence Smith 
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ean Herbet 

fargaret W. Yancey 
Helene G. Demarest 
Roger Lane 
Grace B. Peck 
S. Adele Voorhies 
Mary Hazeltine Fewsmith 
Ruth E. Crombie 
Frederick Harris Warner, 


Jr. 
P. C. Johnson 
Catherine Lee Carter 
Tina Gray 
Marguerite Noble 
Calvin. Favorite 
Gladys Swift Butler 
Sara Marshall 
Miles S. Gates 
Edna Phillips 
Ruth Cutler 
Ruth B. Hand 
Pat Lawrence 


BY WILLIAM B. HUNTLEY, AGE 17. 


Frances Renée Despard 
Laura A. Chanler 
Walter S. Davis 
Frances E. Hayes 
Winifred Stuart Carmer 
Will M. Laughlin 
Orlo A. Bartholomew 
Edgar Pearce 
Marjorie S. Collins 
Dorothy Huggard 
Alexander Murray 
Laurence M. Simmonds 
ames H. Daugherty 
clizabeth Fuller 
Karl Keffer, Jr. 
Carl Henking 
— Held 

elmar G. Cooke 
Edith Sherwood 
Cordner Howard 
Lois D. Wilcox 
Eleanor Kinsey 


(SILVER BADGE.) 


Margaret Hazea 
Elizabeth Flynn 
Margaret Lentz Daniell 
William Bergen Chaffant 
Bernice Lucille Beatty 
Fred Gratf 
Marion O. Chapin 
Margaret Josenhans 
Frances Russell 
Cora Westcott 
Clinton Brown 
Gustav H. Kaemmerling 
Franklin Lockwood Moe 
Lloyd Wright 
Alan McDonald 
a Wright 

atherine Gay 
Margaret Drew 
Jean M. Batchelor 
Grant Fewsmith 
M. R. Edwards 
Edmund Parker Chase 
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Katherine Andrews 
Dorothy Lawrence 
Katherine E. Foote 
Genevieve Jenness 
Aimée Vervalen 
Will Timlin 
Percy Jamieson 
Madge Falcon 
Helen Duncan 
Mildred Wheat 
Clare S. Currier 
C. H. Johnson 
Emilie C, Flagg 
Helen De Veer 
Louise Hurlbutt 
Essa M. Starkweather 
Rose Kinney 
Nina A. Wilkinson 
Margaret Caroline Wurtz- 
burg 
Lawrence J. Young 
Carol H. Bradley 
Margery Bradshaw 
Garrett Van Vranken 
Melton R. Owen 
Geraldine Feger 
Sarah Gibson 
Harriet Park 
Helena B. Pfeifer 
Agnes Anderson 
Paul J. Woodward 


FOR MAY.” 


Fannie Taylor 

Helen E. Jacoby 
Jerome Lilly 
Anthony F. Kimbel 
Elsa Falk 

Margaret A. Dobson 
Hazel May Matthews 
Samuel Davis Otis 
Charlotte Waugh 
Ruth Corinne Knox 


Ritchie Graham Kenely, Jr. 


Grace Brown 

Ruth M. Waldo 
Harold Hill 

Russell S. Walcott 
Mary M. Alexander 
Margaret D. McKeon 
Julia Kurtz 

Arthur Bodwell 
Mabel W. Whiteley 


BY ARTHUR FULLER, AGE 12. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Ethel McFarland 
Louise C. Neal 
Caroline C. Everett 
Irene F. Wetmore 
Antoinette Heckocher 
Edith G. Daggett 
Louise L. Obert 
Grace C. Gilman 
Susanne M. Henning 
Edward Robinson Squibb 
Helen H. Herr 
Sophie Knowlton Smith 
Lena E. Bushnell 
Fannie H. Bickford 
Charles T. Sweeny 
Grace Morgan Jarvis 
James William Davis 
Clifford Lawrence 
Gertrude Herbert 
Theodore J. Grow 
Wendell R. Morgan 
Austin B. Mason 
Harold V. Smith 
Lewis B. Wagman 
Lulu M. Elliott 
Alec H. Woollea 
John EF. Woodruft 
Thomas R. Pooley, Jr. 


BY JOHN GLEN STANLEY, AGE 8. Eloise Gerry 


H. Gourdin Young 
Robert S. Burtt 
R. Ludlow Fowler, Jr. 
George S. York 
Hugo Graf 
Philip S. Ordway 
Anna McCague 
Marguerite Benson 
Helen Frith 
Charles W. Church 
Medora C. Addison 
esse Friedley 
arriet R. Fox 
Katharine Wadsworth 
Alexander Stuart 
George H. Stuart 
Gladys Jackson 
Thomason L. Riggs 
Chandler W. Ireland 
Rowland H. Rosekelly 
Marjorie Conner 7 
Erna L. Weil 
Helen M. Levy 
Christine Graham 
Will Maynard 
Charles S. Smith 
pon Forgeus 
wucy Kent 
Harold Braun 
Robertson Burdett 
A. R. Shiland 
Sarah Davis 
Kate S. Tillett 
Lucy S. Robinson 
Alick Wetmore 
Louise Paine 
Stanley B. Elwell 
Merrill S. June 
Eno Hamm 
May Putnam 
Matthew Gaut, Jr 
Julia Addison 
Sylvia Hathaway 
Adolf Widemann 
Constance Taylor 
Sidney D. Gamble 
Margaret Wright 
Haroid Thompson 
Grace R. Jones 
Frances Mears 
Arthur Howell Wilson 
Lois R. Frost 
Henry Emerson Tuttle 
William L. Saunders 
Lucile G. Weber 
Kendall Bushnell 
Helen Almy 
W. Caldwell Webb 
ohn Graham Thomp:on 
Mary Thompson 
Marjorie Day 
Rufus Gainor 
Belle M. Chamberlain 


PUZZLES. 


Stewart Robb 

Lillie Knollenberg 
Theodore Wilkinson 
Bertha L. Florey 
Frances Benedict 
Dorothy Carr 
Henrietta E. McClatchey 
Nettie Lawrence 
Augustine L. Donnelly 
Dorothy Hurd 
Kenneth Durant 
Dorothy Calman 
Harold K. Schoff 
Robert Rutan 

Cantey McD. Venable 
Adelaide Skoog 
Alastair H. Kyd 
Mildred Ockert 

Joe L. Hunter 
Margaret Platt Mead 
Violet Pakenham 
Maurice R. Scharff 
Barnekah Angell 
Minnie Athowe West 
Nellie Littell McCulloch 
Donna J. Todd 
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BY EDWIN SINDER, AGE Io. 


LEAGUE NOTES AND LETTERS. 

Saran Wuite Davis writes a nice letter, and wishes to know 
what become of the pictures that take prizes. In reply, these pic- 
tures are mounted on large boards, and are sent out to various 
libraries throughout the country for exhibition. They are in great 
demand, and we have several sets of them going all the time. 


Danforth Greer, Jr., wishes to know if photographs of sparrows 
and other small birds will be admitted in the wild-animal and bird 
competition. Yes, if well taken. The object of this cémpetition is 
to prevent the pursuit of harmless wild creatures with destructive 
weapons. Protection of wild birds is one of the important aims 
of the League. 

Nos. 9 and 1o of the “‘ Bubble,” ajuvenile paper published at 
Charleroi, Pa., edited by Karl Keffer, Jr., have been received. This 
is one of the few amateur publications that have achieved the dignity 
of asecond volume and still preserved their excellent appearance and 
literary quality. A little more careful proof-reading is all it needs 


We grieve to say that the little poem in January beginning, “ A 
little bit of patience,” was not original with the sender. The fact 
was not reported to us immedi- 
ately, but sooner or later the truth 
must come 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 

Dear Sr. Nicnotas: There 
is an old hickory-mut tree in our 
yard which has been badly abused 
before we came here. Two birds 
have adopted the tree. Mr. Rob- 
in came here, and we boys fed 
him with bread-crumbs. In three 
days he went off, and stayed away 
for two days. One day,as I was 
in bed, I heard a sweet, clear note 
I knew then that Mr. Robin had 
come back tous. I looked out 
of the window, and not only saw 
one robin, as before, but two. 
They were hard at work building a nest. 
first, but soon became as tame as her mate. Soon the nest was fin- 
ished, and everybody had to take a look. First there was one egg, 
then another and another, until there were four. 

One day I climbed up the tree, and instead of the eggs there were 
four little birds. We were good friends all summer. 

Your little friend, Georce Humpurey Gwynn (age 9). 





Mrs. Robin was shy at 


He ens, Hastincs, Enc 


Tue WiLpernesss, Sr. 
F. Stead’s letter about 


My pear Sr. Nicnotas: I can answer W 
Shakspere’s houses 

Shakspere was born in a cottage at Stratford-on-Avon. He 
went to London and wrote some of his works there. He then went 
back to his native town and either bought or built a house of his 
own with the money he had made in London, and lived there for 
some time. He afterward went back to London, finding he had to 
work again, and it was more than likely that his house was pulled 
down in his absence; but Shakspere’ s birthplace still stands, and 
is shown to people as Shakspere’s house. Your correspondent was 
mixing his house with his birthplace. I hope I have made clear to 
you what you wished to know. Hoping this will interest you, 

Bb believe me, one of your devoted 
readers, 
Marjory ANNE Harrison (age 13) 


Bramwe.r, W. Va 
Dear Str. Nicwoias: I notice 
that the secretary of Chapter 171, 
in the February number, asks about 
the cracking of the Liberty Bell. It 
was done at the funeral of Chief Jus- 
tice John Marshall, who was my 
great-great-grandfather. This is 
the first time I have written to you, 

but I enjoy you very much. I lik 


all of the long stories you have o> “TAILPIECR.”” BY 


DULCIE LAWRENCE SMITH, 


HORAC 
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lished, and I like the ** Colburn Prize,” ‘‘ The Story of Barnaby 
Lee,” and ‘‘ The Junior Cup.” 
Your sincere friend, 


LEAGUE, 


Fitz-HuGu Batt MARSHALL. 
Other sympathetic, appreciative letters have been received from 
Karl F. Kroch, whose suggestion is good, but not practicable just 
now; Gertrude ‘Crosland, who drew the * nice cat and dog heading ” 
that found its way into January, though it was intended for Decem- 
ber; Emmeline Bradshaw, who writes a “‘ cross letter,” and gets for- 
given because she writes such a pretty apology; Alastair Hope Kyd, 
who has a good heart and wishes to protect cats; Grace Reynolds 
Douglas, who cried at first when she received the cash prize be- 
cause she thought she could not belong to the League any more 
Fred Sullivan (of Chapter 378, ; 
toso Trinity Ave., N. Y.), who 
wishes to unite all the chapters 
of the Bronx Borough into one; 
Sidonia Deutsch, Lucile Coch- 
ran, Hilda Boegehold, A. Lu- 
cile Rogers, Zenobia Camprubi 
Aymar, Lena E. Ballran, Wal- 
ter Culver, Katharine Romey Nn, 
Varick, Marjorie Walbridge, 
Elizabeth Spies, Ruth Powers, 
Hilsa Given, William Herbert 
Murphy, Dorothy Jones, Charlie Heaton Fulton, Edwin A. Leon- 
hard, Laura Laurenson Byrne, Hester Beaumont, Olive C enpenton, 
Harold Hering, Alice Seabrook, Fannie Farwell Tuttle, Narda A. 
Borie, Louise C. Smith, Eveline Doyle, Winifred Booker, Ruth W. 
Sears, Gladys Jackson, Margaret Nicholson, Roy M. Sterne, 
Eunice Nicholson, Bertha L. Florey, and Edmund Parker Chase. 


PRIZE COMPETITION No. 32. 


Tue St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver badges each 
month for the best poems, stories, drawings, photographs, puzzles, 
and puzzle-answers. 

A Speciat Casu Prize. To any League member who has won 
a gold badge for any of the above-named achievements, and shall 

again win first place, a cash prize 
1 of five dollars will be awarded, 

instead of another gold badge. 
Competition No. 32 will close 
May 20 (forforeignmembers May 
25). The awards will be an- 
nounced and prize contributions 
published in the August number. 
ERSE. To contain not more 
than twenty-four lines, and may 
be illustrated, if desired, with not 
more than twodrawings or photo- 
graphs by the author. Subject, 
**The Fields of Summer-time.”’ 
* Prose. Story, article, or play 
of not more than four hundred 
words. It may be illustrated, if 
desired, with not more than two 
drawings by the author. Title 

to contain the word “discovery.” May be humorous or serious. 

PHOTOGRAPH Any size, mounted or unmounted, but no blue 
prints or negatives. Subject, ‘‘ The Brook I Know.’ 

DrawincG. India ink, very b! ack writing-ink, or wash (not color). 
Subject, ‘‘ An Outdoor Sketch.’ 

Puzzie. Any sort, the answer to contain some word or words 
relating to the season. 

PuzzLe-aANSwERS. Best, neatest, and most complete set of an- 
swers to puzzles in this issue of St. NicHo.as. 

WILD-ANIMAL OR Birp PuoroGrarn. To encourage the pursu- 
ing of game with a camera instead of a gun. For the best photo- 
graph of a wild animal or bird, taken é# tts natural home: First 
Prize, five dollars and League gold badge Second Prise, three 
dollars and League gold badge. 7hird Prize, League gold badge. 


RULES FOR REGULAR COMPETITIONS 


Every contribution of whatever kind rust bear the name, age, and 
address of the sender, and be indorsed as “original” by parent, 
teacher, or guardian, who meust be convinced beyond doubt that the 
contribution is not copied, but the work of the sender. If prose, the 
number of wordsshouldalsobe added 
These things must not be on a sepa- 
rate sheet, but on the contribution 
ttse/f —if a manuscript, on the upper 
margin; if a picture, on the mar- 
gin or back. Write or draw on one 
+ side of the paper only. A contribu- 
’ ea tor may send but one contribution 
CO) =a month—not one of each kind, 

but one only. Members are not 
obliged to contribute every month 
Address a!] communications : 
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BY VIEVA MARIE FISHER, AGE 8. 


AGE 9. 


Tue Sr. Nicworas Leacue, 


E GRAF, AGE 7. Union Square, New York. 
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THE “BIRTHDAY THOUGH all the answers 
DINNER.” have been received, the re- 
sult of the contest in choosing guests for a 
“birthday dinner” to characters from fiction 
cannot be announced until the June number. 
A few of our young readers must have read the 
conditions of the contest carelessly, for they 
have named as guests both authors and real 
people, instead of characters from their favorite 
books. Others misspell names of the guests 
they choose. “Jo March” from “ Little 
Women ” was a favorite, but several spelled her 
name “Joe,” and her eldest sister’s married 
name was “ Brooke,” not “ Brook.” Of course 
these will not be considered serious errors, 
but they show lack of care. 

Dip you ever think that 
the word “reading” means 
many other actions than merely reading 
words? We read faces, we read things. The 
hunter reads animal-tracks, the business man 
reads figures, the musician reads notes, the dog 
reads his master’s eyes and gestures. In these 
sorts of reading savage or barbarous races are 
often very skilful—more so than civilized men. 
A good instance of nature-reading is given in 
the St. NicHoLas story “The Boys of the 
Rincon Ranch,” where the boy José shows 
the city boy how to find his way from what can 
be “‘ read ” outdoors—the moss on the trees, the 
place of branches, the flowers. The Nature 
and Science department is full of suggestions 
for outdoor reading, and one charm of such 
reading lies in the fact that it comes to the 
mind directly instead of through another brain. 
Book-reading, we all ought to remember, is 
“second-hand” reading. We ought to value 
more highly the direct reading practised by 


READERS OF 
THINGS. 








those that do the practical work of this world. 
A farmer who “turns about to view his land,” 
as the old nursery jingle has it, is reading a 
most valuable and interesting work, partly 


natural, partly artificial. The best works of 
fiction contain much of this direct reading re- 
ported in the thoughts and doings of the char- 
acters, but the outer world is full of good read- 
ing for those who have learned the art. Do 
not let too much book-reading blind your eyes 
to the art of reading the world outside of books. 
AN ADVANTAGE oF WHEN you grow up, 
GOOD READING. whatever yous work may 
be, you will find that words are the most use- 
ful tools with which to work, either for your- 
selves or for others. Now, a “vocabulary” 
is a word tool-box. Reading and writing give 
you a good set of word-tools and teach you 
how to use them. Good books will give you 
good words and will teach you to use them 
properly and effectively. The reason why works 
of true literature are valued is because their 
authors have known how to use words, and you 
will be likely to catch the knack from them. 
TEN poems by Longfel- 
low were selected for the 
public schools of Berks County, Pennsylvania, 
in preparing for a celebration of his birthday. 
The ten all referred to books or reading: 1. 
“The Day is Done,” singing of the quieting 
influence of poetry; 2. “The Wind Over the 
Chimney,” confessing a poet’s hopes and fears ; 
3. “To an Old Danish Song-book,” telling the 
life of a book of verse; 4., 5., 6. Sonnets to 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, three miniature 
word-portraits (read the exquisite comparison 
of Milton’s verse to waves breaking on a 
beach) ; 7. “ Travels by the Fireside,” a poem 


LONGFELLOW ON 
READING. 
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BOOKS AND READING. 


about entering the world of fancy thr ugh the 
book-gate; 8., g. Sonnet upon Dante and a 
poem upon Burns, which all young readers will 
find delightful ; 10. “‘ My Books,” the old poet's 
lament over his library when he can no longer 
use his learning as he did when younger. 

As most good editions of the poets are in- 
dexed, a young book-lover might easily collect 
the poems in which different poets praise the 
same old books or old writers. 

SOMETIMES it is forgotten 
that there are two great 
classes of books, and two ways of reading them. 
There are those that demand careful reading, 
and reward the attention given; there are also 
those that are merely for amusement and will 
not reward more than a moderate amount of 
time and attention. Yet a young reader who 
should confine his reading to either class would 
lose much by neglecting the other. 

Reading is much like listening to what others 
say, and a boy or girl who should give all spare 
hours to serious talk only would lose much that 
is delightful and improving. Humor, fancy, 
even nonsense, each has a place in life, and 
therefore a right to its place in literature. 
“The Pied Piper of Hamelin” contains no 
great moral truth, teaches no practical lesson, 
and is little more than a fairy-story in word- 
pictures ; yet who would be so foolish as to con- 
sider the poem not worth a reading? It is 
equally true that “ Bacon’s Essays” have been 
called “an epitome of human wisdom,” but a 
young reader would be unwise to give away 
all his books and to confine his reading to these 
essays. One now and then will prove to be 
about the right dose for children—and for most 
grown-ups. The classics will taste all the 
sweeter when mixed with the—what shall we 
call them? —the “ unclassics.”’ 

HOLD ON TO THE WHEN you are reading, 

REING. keep your hold of the reins. 
That is, do not allow your reading to push out 
of the way all your own thoughts. Remember 
that what you read is what another person says, 
and either agree or disagree, according to your 
own opinion. It may not be necessary to make 
up your own view at the very time the book is 
in your hand, but remember to ask whether you 
find its opinions sound before you make them 


TWO KINDS OF 
BOOKS. 
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your own. Many very able books have been 
adopted as true and eagerly followed for a 
time, and have afterward been found to be 
one-sided and unfair; others have been sent out 
to the world under great names, and afterward 
have been shown to be by other hands. Some- 
thing has been said in this department before 
about not thinking too much of a statement 
merely because it is in print. Young people 
will learn just as quickly or more quickiy by not 
accepting as true every well written assertion. 
Let us all remember that upon nearly every 
question we shall find able books on each side. 
BOOKS AS THINGS How many of you know 
MADE. just how books are made — 
how the great sheets made up of many pages 
are printed, folded, and bound? We all own 
books, but not all of us remember how they are 
put together. If we did know, possibly we 
might give them better treatment. A book 
well treated will last a long time, and even 
withstand some rough handling; but a little 
force applied in the wrong way may ruin a 
volume forever. One reason that cheaply 
made books go to pieces so soon is because 
good binding is expensive and poor binding 
cannot resist the slightest strain. Even opening 
a book out flat will soon break a poor binding. 
Children ought to be taught early the difference 
between books that are valuable and those that 
are not, since a taste for good books will cause 
publishers to make good books, whereas be- 
cause poor books seem cheap they will be made 
unless the public knows enough to ask for 
something better. A sham book can be sold 
for ten or fifteen cents, while good paper, good 
binding, and good printing cost money and are 
worth buying. A cheap book may be better 
than none, but a good book is cheap at any 
reasonable price. If you must buy a cheap 
edition gf a good book, buy the cheapest, since 
all are about equally worthless. 
OUR ALPHABETS THE history of the letters 
STORY. of the alphabet is one of 
the most remarkable stories in the world. You 
may catch glimpses of this story in the diction- 
ary, under each letter—the first article under 
each letter. If you find yourself interested, 
there are plenty of books to tell you more. Sr. 
NicHoLas itself told the story in 1886. 





THE LETTER-BOX. 


FARMINGTON, CONN. 

Dear Sr, NICHOLAS: I was sitting in the window, 
reading a book about animals, this morning. “Tim,” 
the pretty black-and-white pussy, sat outside in the 
grass, <j her glossy coat. As I looked up from 
my book, “ Nip,” the pug-dog, ran around the corner of 
the house with a bone in his mouth. He stopped 
a few yards from pussy, and began to eat his bone. 
Tim watched him deals, but did not move. After a 
while Nip paused and looked at pussy. He ran to 
pussy ok dropping a portion of the bone at her feet, 
scampered out of sight, leaving pussy to eat the bone in 
peace. 

Don't you think that was a very cunning act between 
cat and dog? Ido; and when I saw it I said, “I must 
go and write to St. NICHOLAS about it.” 

Nip is a very bright pug-dog, and he likes nothing 
better than to have me scratch his back for him. Tim, 
the cat, is also a great friend of mine. 

I remain, your loving reader, 
ISABELLE W. PEMBROOK. 


MourRINO, Sr. PETERSBURG. 

Dear Sr. NICHOLAS: I live in Russia. 

During the winter we stay at St. Petersburg, but in 
the summer we go to Mourino, a tiny village an hour’s 
drive from St. Petersburg. Here we have a large house 
and garden, Our aunts have gardens opening into 
ours, 

We have two shaggy Russian ponies, and two Cos- 
sack polo-ponies. My father has some sporting dogs, 
and at home we have an Irish terrier, “Pat,” and a liver- 
and-white spaniel, * Sam.” 

My sister and I often go long drives with our pony 
“Roy.” He’s twenty-five years, but you might think 
he was a colt —he ’s so strong. 

Our carriage is called a ¢avantaz. There ’s a box-seat, 
and a seat behind; it looks something like a boat on 
three poles. It’s absolutely destitute of springs, as the 
roads are very rough and often only mended by mattresses. 

We ’ve only taken St. NicHOLAs for five months or 
so, and so we began in the middie of “ Barnaby Lee.” 
Such a pity! 

I have never tried for any competitions yet. Please 
print this. I ’ve never written before. 

I remain, your interested reader, 

PHYLLIS R. WHISHAW. 


FAIRBURY, NER. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: I am fourteen years old, and 
have taken your magazine for about six years. 

The stories I liked best are “The Story of Betty,” 
“ Denise and Ned Toodles,” “ Quicksilver Sue,” “ Pretty 
Polly Perkins,” and “The Frigate’s Namesake.” ; 

I know that all those that have read “ Denise and 
Ned Tooiles” would like to hear about my little Shet- 
land pony. 

A year ago last fall, one evening in September, father 
told me to come to the door and see what was there. I 
jumped up —for father is always surprising me — and 
ran to the door, and there was a little black Shetland 
pony and buggy. His mane is very white and thick, 
and his tail very long. There is a white star on each 
side of his neck. 


As quick as I saw him I thought of “ Ned Toodles,” 
for he resembles him so much, and when father asked 
me what I was going to name him, I said, “Ned 
Toodles,” so he has gone by that name ever since. 

He is very strong, and one time he tried to run away 
with me, but I held on, and of course I thought of Ned 
Toodles when he ran away with Denise. 

Hoping you will publish my letter, I am, 

Your loving reader, BRETA BILLs. 


BocotA, REPUBLIC OF CoLoMBIA. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I am a boy ten years old. I 
read you whenever I want to do so, because my sister 
takes you. When the magazine comes I get it and look 
at the pictures, and then she reads it, and I read what I 
want to and leave the rest. 

We live almost on the top of the Andes Mountains, and 
it is so cold that there is sometimes frost on the ground 
in the mornings. But in five or six hours’ ride down the 
mountains we can reach a very warm climate, and farther 
down it is still warmer, until we get to the Magdalena 
River, and there it is a regular tropical climate. To get 
a change of climate here we have to go to it, as it will 
not come to us. 

Your loving reader, 
RoBERT R. CANDOR. 


“STAITHE House,” CATFIELD, 
GREAT YARMOUTH, ENGLAND. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I have taken your magazine 
for about two years now, and so I thought I would 
write to you. I have got two little canaries, and they 
both sing very nicely. I have got two sisters; the big- 
gest one’s name is Edna, and the smallest one is Dora. 
Edna has got a dog, and we call it “ Rex,” and it is full 
of fun. I like reading the letters in your magazine. I 
liked the story about “Sam Benson’s Automobile,” and 
I liked the poetry about “ When Laura Goes to Play.” 
I hope I will succeed in getting this printed, as it is the 
first. My sister Edna is at school to-day, but as I have 
not been well I am not going for two or three days. 
We live in England, near the Norfolk Broads. A broad 
is like a little Take, with rivers and streams connecting 
one with another, and you can go very many miles from 
one to another. Wherries go from place to place, 
trading. 

In the summer-time we go out in a sailing-boat or 
rowboat, and take our tea on the broads, and we have 
nice fun. There are little dikes (something like small 
and narrow rivers) running from the broads into the 
land. Norfolk is very nice and hot in the summer, but 
in the winter it is rather cold. 

Our father was at the war in South Africa a little 
more than a year ago, but he’s not a soldier ; he is a cor- 
respondent and he takes photographs. 

He goes about lecturing now about the war, and the 
beginning of last year he had a lecture nearly every 
night at different places. He had some lectures at 
Scotland last year, and we went with him. We were all 
born at Scotland, but our father and mother are both 
English. I like England a lot better than Scotland, 
because it is nearly always wet in Scotland. 

I remain, your little reader, 
ELAINE SHELLEY (age II). 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


Puonetic Appitions. 1. Yell-ow. 2. Shall-ow. 3. Fall-ow. 
4. Call-ow. 5. Fell-ow. 6. All-ow. 7, Will-ow. 8. Bill-ow. 9. 
Bill-ow. 

Dovuste Beneapincs. Easter. 1. St-eel. 2. Ap-art. 3. Up- 
start. 4. En-tire. 5. Pl-ease. 6. St-ray. 

DousLe Syncopations. Easter Sunday. 1. (th)aler,-earl. 2. 
(c)o(a)sts, osts, osts. 3. se(v)er(s), seer, seer. 4. puls(es), puls, 
plus. 5. e(rr)and, eand, Edna. 6. (b)ra(w)ny, rany, yarn. 





IN THE APRIL NUMBER. 


PosiTIvEs AND CoMPARATIVES. 1. Fie, fire. 2. Ewe, ewer. 3. 
Pitch, pitcher. 4. Draw, drawer. 5. Flow, flower. 6. Steam, 
steamer. 7. Dress, dresser. 8. Moth, mother. g. Bat, batter. 10. 
Broth, brother. 11. Trig, trigger. 12. Put, putter. 13. Lard, larder. 


BEHEADINGS AND CurRTAILINGS. St. Valentine’s. 1. F-lash-y. 
2. S-late-s. 3. P-love-r. 4. S-pear-s. 5. S-tilt-s. 6. G-reed-y. 
7. P-lane-s. 8. G-rate-s. 9. T-rain-s. 10, B-ring-s. 11. L-ever-s. 
12. C-rest-s. 


To ovr Puzzters: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the rsth of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. Nicnovas Riddle-box, care of THe Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City 

ANSWERS TO ALL THE PUZZLES IN THE FeBRUARY NUMBER were received before February 15th, from Mabel, George, and Henri 
—M. McG.— Edgar Whitlock — George Devey Farmer, Jr.— Joe Carlada—S., L., and B.—Carl W. Boegehold — Grace C. Norton — 
Basco Hammond—Lilian Sarah Burt— “Grandma Jones’”’—Arthur H. Weston—Frances Elizabeth Doan—Elmer W. Pardee 
—‘‘Allil and Adi” —Helen Mildred Rives— Elsie W. Dignan— Mary Ruth Hutchinson— Olive R. T. Griffin— Kathrine Forbes Liddell— 


Mary R. Norton— Wilkie Gilholm. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEs IN THE FesrUARY NuMBER were received, before February 15th, from Florence and Edna, 4 — Elizabeth 
Clarke, 3— Helen L. Frew, 2 — Irene Williams, 2 — “‘ Johnny Bear,” 6— Amelia S. Ferguson, 5 — Fred H. Lahee, 6 — L. Greenfeld, 3 — 
Carmelita McCahill, 5 — William H. Young, Jr., 6— Marguerite Power, 6— Fritz van de Water, 1 — Richard Church, Jr., 1 — Howard 
Rumsey, 1 — Dorothy Dwight, 1 — Eleanor Lindrooth, 1 — Ella Sachs, 1. 


DIAMOND. 


1. INexpression. 2. Apronoun. 3. Walks through 
water. 4. A kind of car. 5. Full of mystery. 6. 


Withdrawn. 7. A cavalry sword. 8. A pole. 9. In 
expression. ELSIE LOCKE, 


RIDDLE. 


RUNNING up and down, I make 
Many little lou ache ; 

Though I ’m found within the sea, 

I can measure pounds of tea. 

Often glittering, rainbow-specked, 

I adorn and I protect. A. M. P. 


DOUBLE CURTAILINGS. 


WHEN the following words have been rightly guessed, 
each word may be curtailed by two letters, and a word 
will remain. Example: since-re. The seventeen cur- 
tailed words will form a four-line stanza. 

1. Doubly curtail an appointed meeting, and leave to 
test. 2. Doubly curtail in opposition to, and leave once 
more. 3. Doubly curtail a large book, and leave a prep- 
osition. 4. Doubly curtail to flinch, and leave to earr. 
5- Double curtail to distribute, and leave entire. 6. 
Doubly curtail perhaps, and leave a month. 7. Doubly 
curtail airy, and leave to gain. 8. Doubly curtail com- 
mens and leave a pronoun. 9g. Doubly curtail a light 
oat, and leave a drinking-cup. 10. Doubly curtail a 
discoverer, and leave to detect. 11. Doubly curtail a 
text, and leave a common article. 12. Doubly curtail 
estate, and leave suitable. 13. Doubly curtail fastened 
or tightened with keys, and leave part of a lock. 14. 
Doubly curtail labor, and leave a preposition. 15. 
Doubly curtail a fable, and leavea pronoun. 16. Doubly 
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curtail mysterious, and leave obscure. 17. Doubly cur- 
tail a celestial body, and leave a design. 
ADDIE S. COLLOM. 


AUTOMOBILE PUZZLE. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 





FROM 2 to 4, a color; from § to 8, to decrease; from 
9 to 13, piles of rocks; from 14 to 22, installing; from 
23 to 26, small children; 27 and 28, to exist; 30 and 31, 
a father; from 32 to 35, a plant having an edible bulb; 
36 and 37, a deer; 14 and 23, a pronoun; from 9 to 27, 
a lump; from 5 to 28, tosquander; from 1 to 26, begins ; 
from 3 to 18, a girl’s name; from 4 to 32, cozy places ; 
from 30 to 36,a wharf; from 29 to 37, the Abyssinian 
ox; 22 and 35, to pass from one place to another. 

HARRIE A. BELL. 
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ILLUSTRATED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


THE objects pictured in the accompanying puzzle may 
be described by words of four or more letters. When 
rightly guessed and written one below another, the 
fourth row of letters, reading downward, will spell the 
name of a certain 
Italian worker in 
gold and silver; he 
made a_ beautiful 
suit of armor for the 
ruler named by the 
initial letters. 

The sixteen small 
pictures may be de- 
scribed as follows: 
1. A protuberance. 
2A y of land 
surrounded by wa- 
ter. 3. One of the 
parts of speech. 4. 
A sauce for meat. 
5. A kind of pastry. 
6. Part of the heads 
of certain animals. 
7. A book to hold 

hotographs. 8. 
he course which 


is traveled. 9. A 
tropical fruit. 10. 
A heroic poem. 


11. A covering for 
the foot. 12. A 
pointed piece of 
metal. 13. Some- 
thing that is wor- 
shiped. 14. An an- 
nouncement. 15. A 
collection of dwell- 
os s. 16. A large 
sh. 


NOVEL ACROSTIC, 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


WHEN the following words have been rightly guessed 
and written one below another, one of the rows Ficttors, 
reading downward, will spell a spring festival; another 
row will spell a spring flower. 

Cross-worDs (of equal length): 1. A kind of urn 
used in Russia for making tea. 2. The art of covering 
anything with a plate or with a metal. 3. A masculine 
name. 4. To withhold restraint from. 5. Tidiest. 6. 
Pertaining to gem engraving. EDWIN DOAN. 


A TRIPLY BEHEADED ACROSTIC. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


EXAMPLE: Triply behead contest, and leave an en- 
treaty. Answer, Com-petition. 

1. Triply behead a certain division of time, and leave 
a time of light. 2. Triply behead a creature with an 
appetite for human flesh, and leave one who eats. 3. 
Triply behead harmony, and leave a small rope. 4. 
Triply behead to indulge in boisterous mirth, and leave 
a river of England. 5. Triply behead a Biblical mount, 
and leave a rodent. 6. Triply behead to impair, and 
make competent. 7. Triply behead a tropical tree, and 
leave a woody plant of considerable size. 8. Triply be- 
head to state falsely, and leave to instruct. 9. Triply 
behead confusion, and leave a command. 10. Triply 
behead a plant beloved by felines, and leave to pinch. 
11. Triply behead to enrage, and leave a cave. 12. 








THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


Triply behead fancifully, and Jeave to unite. 13. Triply 


behead a large city of the United States, and leave the 
place where Severus died. 

When these words have been rightly guessed and be- 
headed, the initials of the remaining words will spell a 
holiday. 


DON W. PITTMAN, 


aa PRIMAL ACROS.- 
“no TIC, 


WHEN the fol- 
lowing words have 
been rightly guessed 
and written one be- 
low another, the ini- 
tial letters will spell 
the name of a game. 

CROSS-WORDs: 
1. A game played in 
summer. 2. The 
central part of an 
amphitheater in 
which the gladia- 
tors fought. 3. A 
favorite athletic 
game in England. 
4. Something need- 
ed in playing the 

ame named in the 
rst cross-word. 5. 
The greatest of the 
national festivals of 
ancient Greece. 6. 
An English game 
resembling _nine- 
pins, but played by 
throwing wcoden 
disks. 7. A baseball 
layer. 8. A popu- 
ar game of cards. 
MARIE HAMMOND 
(League Member). 





Ss A gi 
t- didn sa 
~ Gees EE D7) 


DIAMOND. 


1. IN yesterday. 2. To ask for asa charity. 3. The 
surname ofa famous man. 4. To obtain possession of. 
5. In yesterday. 

KENNETH WYCKOFF (League Member). 


CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


WHEN fields are green and skies are blue 
High festival I keep with you. 


CROSS-WORDS: 


1. His Highness thought of going to swim; 
He thought a mermaid spoke to him. 
2. “Fair sir,”’ she said, “if you will climb 


From cliff to crag at evening-time 
3. “And search for wrinkled watercress, 
You may or may not have success. 
4. “ Now, should you slip, I question much 
The aid of either cane or crutch. 
. “ And if your feet go on a strike, 
You can’t strut home as you would like. 
“ But you ’re a rover to and fro, 
And you can climb with care, I know. 
. “The reason why I ’m far from home 
Is simply this —I ’ve lost my comb. 
. “And if you swim a normal stroke —”’ 
What luck! His Highness here awoke! 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
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